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PART  TWO 

THE  TEACHER 


LESSON  I 

The  Teacher's  Work  and  Prkpaxation 

We  are  now  to  devote  ten  lessons  to  a  study  of  the  work 
of  The  Teacher.   We  shall  deal,  not  with  the  particulai- 

devices  of  method  which  have  been  found  effective  in  each 
department  of  the  Sunday  school,  but  with  those  general 
principles  that  underlie  all  teaching.  We  shall  thus  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  courses  in  special  methods  which  are  to 
come  later. 

I.  The  Sunday  school  is  a  school.  Its  work  is  edu- 
cational. It  is  a  place  of  instruction.  We  arc  put  here  tt 
teach;  the  pupils  to  learn.  Our  sessions  center  about  the 
lesson. 

There  will  be  worship,  of  course;  but  thi  i  •  not  th.  .hil- 
dren's  church.  There  will  be  giving;  but  we  are  not  organ- 
ized to  raise  and  bestow  money.  There  will  be  social  fel- 
lowship ;  but  the  Sunday  school  is  not  a  club.  These  things 
have  place  in  our  work  just  because  they  too  are  educa- 
tional. As  training,  they  supplement  instruction,  and  are  es- 
sential factors  in  the  spiritual  development  of  those  we 
teach.  But  they  are  means  to  an  end ;  and  they  arc  subordi- 
nate to  the  chief  means  which  the  Sunday  school  employe 
definite  instruction  in  the  Bible. 

"Such  a  conception  of  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school 
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recognizes  the  peculiar  relation  of  our  religion  to  the  Bible, 
and  the  necessity  that  underneath  worship  and  devotion, 
ethical  instruction  and  the  persuasion  of  the  will,  missions 
and  philanthropy,  there  shall  be  a  firm  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge of  that  pre-eminent  revelation  of  God  which  is  the 
source  and  support  of  Christianity.   It  recognizes  the  need 
of  one  service,  which,  having  the  same  ultimate  aim  as  that 
which  is  sought  in  all  the  activities  of  the  church,  shall  seek 
that  end  specifically  and  mainly  by  instruction  in  the  Bible.''^" 
2.  The  BiBLfe  is  the  chief  text-book  of  the  Sunday 
SCHOOL.  It  is  God's  Word— the  record  of  His  life  with  men 
and  His  revelation  of  Himself  to  them.    It  shows  us  Jesus, 
"the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life."  There  is  no  other  such 
book. 

Two  misconceptions  of  the  Bible's  pre-eminence  are  pos- 
sible, however,  which  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid : 

(i)  The  Bible  is  not  the  sole  text-book  of  the  Sunday 
school.  You  need  helps  for  its  interpretation— the  best  that 
scholarship  can  afford.  There  is  no  class  more  barren  than 
one  that  accepts  too  literally  the  well-meant  but  misleadmg 
statement  that  "the  Bible  is  its  own  best  commentary." 
You  must  supplement  its  teachings,  again,  with  lessons  drawn 
from  human  life,  and,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  from 
God's  other  book  of  nature.  There  should  be  definite  les- 
sons and  courses  in  applied  Christianity— m  missions  and 
in  social  betterment.    Instruction  in  the  history  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  moreover,  should  be  a  part  of  the  or- 
ganized work  of  the  Sunday  school,  not  something  ex- 
traneous to  it. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  Bible  is  God's  Word  does  not 
relieve  us  from  using  our  minds  to  understand  it.  It  is  no 


*  Burton  and  Mathews,  "Principles  and  Ideals  for  the  Sunday 
School,"  p.  6. 
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magic  book,  with  a  message  that  miraculously  imprints  itself 
upon  idle  souls.  It  is  true  that  spiritual  truth  must  be 
spiritually  discerned.  Yet  the  Bible  is  to  be  understood 
as  is  any  other  book— by  earnest  and  patient  study  in  light 
of  historical  conditions  and  literary  form.  And  we  shall 
teach  the  Bible  rightly  just  in  so  far  as  we  follow  those 
principles  which  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself  sets  for  the 
teaching  of  any  subject. 

3.  Four  fundamental  principles  underlie  all  teaching. 
They  are  implied  in  what  we  have  learned  in  the  study  of 
The  Pupil,  concerning  the  development  of  personality.  We 
need  only  bring  them  together  here,  and  give  them  definite 
statement. 

( 1 )  The  principle  of  self-activity.  Not  what  you  tell 
a  pupil,  but  what  he  thinks  as  the  result  of  your  words; 
not  what  you  do  for  him,  but  what  he  does  for  himself; 
not  the  impression,  but  his  reaction  upon- it— determine  his 
development.  You  cannot  put  ideas  into  his  head;  your 
words  are  but  symbols  of  the  ideas  that  are  within  your 
own.  He  must  interpret  the  symbols  and  from  them  con- 
struct his  own  ideas.  Teaching  succeeds  only  in  so  far  as 
it  enlists  the  activity  of  the  pupil.  He  must  think  for  him- 
self. It  is  your  business  to  wake  him  to  thought,  to  engage 
his  interest,  to  get  him  to  want  ideas,  and  to  set  before  him 
the  material  out  of  which  he  can  make  them. 

(2)  The  principle  of  apperception.  The  pupil  never 
makes  an  idea  wholly  of  new  material.  He  understands 
the  new  only  by  relating  it  to  the  old.  The  body  of  any 
new  idea,  therefore,  is  old;  it  is  made  of  material  that  has 
come  from  his  own  experience,  reshaped  and  altered  only 
enough  to  take  in  the  new  item.  The  pupil's  instincts,  his 
habits,  his  old  ideas,  determine  the  very  meaning  for  him 
of  any  new  impression.  If  you  do  not  know  what  they  are, 
you  cannot  be  sure  that  he  is  getting  the  meaning  you  intend! 
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The  mcher  must  present  the  truth  in  terms  dr<m«  from 

K    1  nCT  As  life  Eoes  on,  experience  widens,  powers 

come  and  8°' .^%^'^7h^' conclusion  that  "in  all 
*  ^T*iCisTo  strike  the  iron  while  hot.  and 

'""TTrhe  imnciple  of  organization.   No  bit  of  teach- 

rat  coLrl-rZit  Js*  ^  copied  up  rcme^her 
Tn  the  pupil's  n.nd  not  sijnply  .„  -  °-  ^^^^tmus^ 

'^;''::^^.\:rwor:LJdr,  :o^wa.d  it.  The  «,e-sided. 

^«  of  to  principle  of  adaptation  is  here  corrected.  We 
r tUHha^n  simply  feed  the  i^er«U^  - 

-ZXT.'^^Z^^^"^^^  St^ltwever 

a«d  /.oww  OTlW«  the  puptl;  md  .(  mx^* 

(*«  in  on  ord^Wy  and  consistent  way.  ,  , 

4  The  teacher's  prepakation  for  eadi  Sunday  s  lesson 
J;,.es  four  ^  (|)  That  ^^^^f— - 

Irr^LC^  3   that  he  lay  out  a  plan 

w  ^  t^S  of  the  lesson  and  organize  his  matemi  ac- 
^TS^lan;  (4)  that  he  pl«.  defi«i«ly  how  to 
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lead  his  pupils  to  apply  and  express  this  and  other  lessons 
in  Christian  life  and  service. 

5.  First  of  all,  the  teacher  must  get  the  meaning 
OF  THE  lesson.  No  comment  or  dogma  or  appHcation  is 
of  importance  as  compared  with  what  the  writer  himself 
actually  meant  to  say.  That  is  fundamental.  It  must  come 
first. 

Three  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  if  the  teacher  is  really 
to  get  the  meaning  of  the  lesson  : 

{i)  He  must  study  it  in  light  of  its  literary  form  and 
Its  relation  to  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken.  Despite 
the  unity  of  revelation  that  runs  through  it  all,  the  Bible 
is  not  one  book,  but  many.  It  contains  histories  and  biogra- 
phies, letters  and  poems,  dramas  and  lyric  idylls,  the  writ- 
ings of  prophets  and  the  pithy  sayings  of  wise  men.  We 
should  study,  not  passages  only,  but  books.  The  teacher 
ought  always  to  read  the  whole  book  from  which  the  lesson  is 
taken,  with  a  view  to  its  literary  form  and  the  intent  of  the 
author.  Only  through  this  knowledge  of  the  whole  can 
he  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  part. 

(2)  He  must  study  it  in  light  of  the  historical  circum- 
stances tinder  which  it  was  said  or  written.  Eternal  as  is 
the  truth  of  God's  revelation  in  the  Bible,  it  had  its  times 
and  places.  The  prophets  spake,  not  to  future  generations, 
but  to  the  men  of  their  day.  They  revealed  God's  will  in 
a  nation's  crises.  St.  Paul  wrote  to  particular  churches 
and  to  individual  men,  and  because  he  had  something  specific 
to  say  to  them.  The  teacher  needs  both  knowledge  and 
imagination.  He  must  catch  the  point  of  view  of  the  man 
who  wrote  the  words  he  studies,  and  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  written.  He  must  understand  what  they  meant" 
then,  if  he  is  rightly  to  interpret  them  now. 

(3)  He  must  study  it  sympathetically.  Without  the 
vision  of  faith,  he  wiU  not  comprehend  it.  "Spiritual  sym- 
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pathy  is  indispensable  for  the  sound  interpretation  of  books 
written  to  convey  spiritual  truth.  As  the  Bible  is  intended 
to  set  forth  religious  truth,  so  myst  it  be  studied  in  a  re- 
ligious spirit."  * 

6.  The  teacher  should  choose  an  aim  for  the  teach- 
ing OF  THE  LESSON.  The.ultimate  aim  is  always  the  same — 
the  spiritual  development  of  the  pupil.  But  it  is  not  enough 
to  purpose  this  in  a  general  way;  he  should  plan  just  how  to 
make  this  particular  lesson  work  toward  that  end  in  the 
life  of  these  particular  pupils. 

(i)  He  should  choose  a  single  aim  for  each  lesson.  Have 
one  purpose,  one  central  thought;  and  stick  to  it.  Some 
teachers  go  at  a  lesson  piecemeal.  They  have  a  pupil  read 
a  verse;  then  ask,  "Now,  whiit  do  we  learn  from  that?" 
There  follows  a  discussion  of  the  spiritual  truth  supposed 
to  be  contained  in  that  verse,  and  its  application  to  life; 
then  the  next  verse  is  taken  up  in  the  same  way,  and  so 
on  to  the  end.  This  is  not  teaching  a  lesson;  it  is  rather 
a  mulling  over  of  as  many  lessons  as  there  are  verses  in 
the  assignment  for  the  day.  The  unity  of  the  passage  is 
lost.    It  is  treated  as  a  mere  collection  of  separate  texts. 

Such  a  procedure  is  wrong;  first,  because  it  embodies  a 
false  conception  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  not  such  a  col- 
lection of  texts.  Its  books  are  coherent.  Its  histories  have 
connection;  its  letters  are  sensible;  its  prophecies  sane  and 
sober.  If  the  teacher,  in  fact,  has  fulfilled  the  conditions 
set  down  above,  and  has  gotten  the  actual  meaning  of  the 
lesson,  he  will  not  think  of  teaching  in  this  scattered  way. 
The  passage  will  have  a  point  for  him,  and  he  will  direct 
his  teaching  toward  making  that  point  clear  to  his  pupils. 

Such  a  procedure  is  wrong,  again,  because  it  is  not  good 

♦Burton  and  Mathews,  "Principles  and  Ideals  for  the  Sunday 
School,"  p.  24. 
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Uaching,  It  lacks  unity  and  force.  The  pupil  ca-ries  away 

given.  He  dees  not 
get  the  pomt  because  confused  by  too  many  points  Do 
not  use  every  thought  that  the  lesson  suggests.  Pick  out 
only  what  you  need  to  develop  the  main  theme.  Not  "Is 
this  thought  good?"  but  "Will  it  help  my  pupils  to  grasp  the 
pomt  of  the  day's  lesson.?"  must  be  t'le  criterion 

{2)  Not  every  lesson  need  aim  directly  at  the  formula- 
tion of  some  moral  or  spiritual  truth.  The  fact  that  every 
lesson  can  yield  such  a  conclusion  does  not  prove  that  it 
ought.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  our  general  aim  is  spiritual 
imply  that  each  single  passage  should  be  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  its  separate  spiritual  message. 

Such  a  procedure  may,  in  fact,  hinder  the  fullest  realiza- 
tion of  our  ultimate  aim.  It  is  yet  a  piecemeal  method  of 
studying  the  Bible,  less  objectionable  than  the  verse4)y-verse 
method  only  because  the  pieces  are  not  quite  so  tiny  It 
conveys  no  idea  of  the  continuity  of  events  or  of  the  on- 
ward movement  of  the  Spirit  in  the  minds  of  men.    Aiid  it 
begets  within  the  pupil  a  habit  of  mind  which  will  keep 
him  from  looking  beyond  the  single  lesson  for  the  truth 
He  wil  not  organize  rightly  what  he  learns.    He  will  not 
^asp  the  great  things  of  Gk)d's  teaching.    He  ^^ilI  stuJy 
the  Bible  in  cross-section,  and  miss  the  perspective  of  a 
third  dimension. 

Some  les^s  are  but  links  in  a  chain,  items  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  truth  so  great  that  many  lessons  aw  needed 
to  bring  It  out.  Our  immediate  aim  in  such  a  lesson  is 
intellectual  rather  than  moral  or  spiritual.  We  seek,  not 
to  jump  at  applications,  but  to  prepare  for  other  lessons 
and  to  orgamze  the  data  from  which  the  spiritual  conclu- 
lon  will  ultimately  be  drawn.  The  teacher  ought  squarely 
to  face  the  issue:  "Is  this  lesson  one  for  conclusion  and 
application,  or  for  preparation  and  oi^anizetion  ?  Is  it 
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complete  in  itself,  or  a  part  with  other  lessons  of  a  larger 
whole?  Shall  I  finish  it  off  at  the  end  of  the  period  and 
start  again  next  Sunday;  or  shall  I  make  it  point  on  to  the 
coming  lesson  and  remain  incomplete  without  it?" 

(3)  He  should  aim  to  present,  as  simply  and  dire'-tly  as 
possible,  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  passage  itself.  This  is 
implied  in  all  that  we  have  said.  It  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  matter.  Having  himself  gotten  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  Bible  writer,  it  is  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness to  make  the  pupil  see  that  meaning.  His  work  is  ex- 
pository.   He  is  there  to  find  and  to  make  clear  the  truth. 

(4)  He  should  seek  that  "point  of  contact^'  which  will 
best  bring  this  truth  home  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
particular  pupils.  He  must  present  it  in  terms  that  they 
can  understand ;  he  must  apply  it  to  their  interests  and  aspi- 
rations; he  must  make  it  find  place  in  the  body  of  their  ideas 
and  fulfill  its  function  in  the  organization  of  their  powers 
and  the  development  of  their  personalities.  This  means 
that  the  teacher  must  know  his  pupils  quite  as  well  as  he 
does  the  material  of  the  lesson.  His  aim  should  bring  the 
two  t(^ether. 
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FOR  INVESTIGATION.  WRITTEN  REPORT  ANIO  DIS- 

CUSSION 

s  tua  io^    5tl^*'V*"°"' t°  concrete 
situation.  Get  in  mmd  a  particular  class-either  the  one  you  are 
now  teaching,  or  the  one  to  which  you  belong  as  a  member  o^  one 
which  yoti  have  taught  or  to  which  you  have  bdon«d  ThTn 
m  answer  the  question  of  the  week.  Z  uTj^^tpoITat 

ZTt^   T'/7'  ^'^""'^      ^"y^here  from  t^fee  hu^ 

rt  ^r"?;-"  "^f  ♦he  topic  of  the  paper  is- 

tions  of  Bibhcal  material  in  the  foUowinir  list-  stud-  j/tjn 
meaning  to  be.   Then,  m  writing,  describe  vour  cla«      f«.~.  ] 

r;  JiSnnss  *'t^^  tLTpr^erth: 

to  te^i^oXTpaSr*cr'^^^^^^^^^^ 

H  jofLr^f.^  ^^^^'^^"^  thisUSr%tsr  to\trct? 

LSon  ^       ^"^^  y-'-  reasons  for  Siat 

.  Note  that  the  following  is  not  a  list  of  lesson  subjects    It  onf« 
*  f°«^  way  the  sections  of  materL  f rim  which  you 
are  ^ask.d  to  choose.  The  les««  «,biect  you  should  fl^utte  ^or 

MosI^ThJ'lj^^  ^'u^'x^l^P^  ""^  ^••«*r«";  The  baby 
iSiJTh.  w  T  ?xt'u^'*.*"  Jo^i-h's  reform^ 

waiau  S3.  The  work  of  Nehemiah;  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lion,  -  Thl 


LESSON  II 

Methods  of  Teaching 

,  The  teacher  sHomj>  lay  out  a  plan  for  the  teacu- 
,HC  Jtbe^sson.  He  dare  not  rely  upon  the  '-P-  -  « 
Ae  moment.  For  sake  of  economy  of  r/.^^l^tt^Tc^ 
presentation  as  ^1  ^^----.^r to 

*"?he1.^.s*or:his  plan  wUl  depend,  of  conr^.J^^J^ 
general  method  of  conducting  the  class  The  teacher  ot 
Sinners  or  primary  pupils  will  use  the 

In  this  lesson  we  shall  consider  each  of  these  metnoQs, 
with  its  advantages  and  difficult^s. 

2  The  8ECITATIQN  METHOD  mvolves  thr«  stefB . 
assignment  of  the  lesson;  (2)  the  Wi's  study;  (3) 
r2  StiT  tself.   It  enlists  the  co-operation  of  teacher  and 
^priitmust  do  his  part.   The  pupil  must  study  and 
Se;  the  teacher  must  assign  the  lesson  and  conduct  the 

"tomTof  us  may  have  had  the  forton,  to  b.  »  a  cU.s 
where  the  teacher  asked  only  the  "."f  "^^e "  did 
lesson  leaf.  They  went  somethmg  like  th  s  Where  d^i 
Prfer  and  Tohn  go  at  the  ninth  hour?  (v.  i).  What  tune 
(see  Notes).  Whv  did  tl.cy  6°?  Whom  djd  Ajqr 
thl^?  (V.  2).  Ho*  long  had  he  b.»  lame?  What  d«l 
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he  ask  of  them?  (v.  3).  What  did  Peter  say?  (v  4)  What 
did  the  lame  man  expect?  (v.s).  What  did  Peter  then  say  ? 
V.6)  What  then?  (V.  7).  What  did  the  lame  man  do ? 
(V.  8).  The  teacher  put  these  questions  to  the  members 
of  the  class  in  turn;  and  each  answered  by  teadioE  the 
passage  indicated. 

That  was  not  a  recitation  at  all.  It  was  simply  nibbling 
at  a  few  pre^digrsted  Bible  verses.  Neither  the  teacher 
nor  the  pupils  did  anything  except  look  at  the  page  and 
open  their  mouths.  There  was  no /Am*iV  going  on.  There 

had  been  no  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils;  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Our  example  is  purposely  somewhat  extreme.  No  lesson 
leaf  would  ask  quite  such  feeble  questions,  or  indicate  so 
precisely  the  answer  to  every  one.  No  teacher  of  any 
common  sense  would  do  nothing  more  than  read  off  for 
answers  such  a  list.  But  most  pupils  will,  if  they  get  a 
chance  do  exactly  what  those  pupils  did.  So  long  as  their 
lesson  leaves  are  open  at  all,  they  will  "look  up"  the  answer 
to  any  question  addressed  to  them,  and  read  it,  either  from 
the  verses  of  the  lesson  or  from  the  editor's  notes.  Now 
and  then  a  pupil  is  to  be  found  who  will  put  on  an  air  of 
knowledge  by  paraphrasing  the  answ-r  he  finds  in  the  book  • 
but  most  of  them  are  not  ashamed  frankly  to  read  it 

Now  It  may  be  quite  legitimate  for  pupils  to  do  this :  but 
tt  ts  not  reciting.  The  recitation  method  holds  the  pupil 
responsible  for  some  definite  piece  of  work,  which  he  is  to 
do  outside  of  the  recitation  period,  and  upon  whkA  he  is 
to  report  in  class.    It  demands  that  he  study 

It  exacts  yet  more  of  you-the  teacher.  It  makes  you 
s  udy  two  lessons  for  every  Sunday-t*iat  upon  which  the 
class  recites  and  that  which  you  assign  for  the  coming 
week.  It  makes  you  divide  the  teaching  period  into  two 
parts-one  devoted  to  the  recitation  and  one  to  the  assign- 
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ment  of  the  next  lesson.  It  confronts  you,  moreover,  with 
two  practicrl  difficulties: 

( 1 )  How  shall  you  get  the  pupil  to  study  f  That  is  a 
hard  problem,  and  one  upon  which  any  teacher  of  experi- 
ence speaks  with  becoming  humility,  (a)  You  should  show 
him  hozv  to  study.  Public  school  teachers  are  just  finding 
out  that  it  pays  to  take  stated  periods  to  study  with  their 
children  and  to  teach  them  how  to  go  at  their  lessons. 
(b)  Your  assignment  of  the  lesson  for  the  coming  Sunday 
should  be  such  as  to  arouse  his  interest  and  give  him  a 
motive  for  study.  It  should  make  him  feel  that  the  lesson 
contains  something  that  he  wants  to  know,  (c)  You  should 
at  times  assign  a  definite  task  to  each  pupil,  for  which  you 
will  hold  him  responsible.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  you 
expect  each  to  study  the  lesson,  or  even  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  the  text-book,  or  to  do  whatever  writing  or  picture- 
pasting  or  map-drawing  it  requires.  There  should  now 
and  then  be  some  special  bit  of  work  for  each,  the  results  of 
which  he  is  to  bring  back  to  class  next  Sunday,  (d)  Above 
all,  never  assign  anything  that  you  will  not  call  for  at  the 
next  period;  never  fail  to  call  for  and  us-,  everything  as- 
signed. This  is  a  rule  that  will  often  be  hard  to  live  up  to ; 
but  you  must  hold  to  it  as  rigidly  as  you  can.  It  is  the  one 
that  clinches  all  the  rest.  Lax'ty  here  takes  vitality  out  of 
the  pupil's  wf  k,  and  soon  begets  carelessness  and  indif- 
ference. 

(2)  How  shall  you  retain  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  pupil  throughout  the  reciiationf   It  is  quite  possible 

that  your  very  success  in  getting  the  pupil  to  study  may  be 
yc  undoing  in  the  recitation  period.  If  you  do  nothing 
more  than  hear  a  recitation,  testing  knowledge  and  receiv- 
ing reports  on  tasks  assigned,  the  period  will  be  very 
monotonous  and  dry  to  the  pupil — and  more  so  the  more 
thoroughly  he  has  studied  the  lesson.  He  may  f  el  that 
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he  is  getting  nothing  out  of  the  recitation  period  itself 

iou  must  be  able  to  explain,  illustrate.  Sfy  Zi  Zit 
sum  up  tlie  results  of  their  work  and  you^m™  n/^ 

mon  ass,gnn,«,,  which  becomes  the  basis  of  dTsc„ssion 
"on.    J  He  teaclier,  too,  makes  liis  contribution  to  the  rnm 

t™.h    i.  1     T"^'"        *  ""'fi'^''  development  of  the 
ruth.  At  the  end  the  pupils  know  the  truth,  ?or  thev  have 

"ftrthr  it'l*::" "  of'th/ht^;"::: 

in  i./lXm\  t/*^Hei::^it  "^^T 
pupils  feel  the  glow  of  hel  a'd'Xi:'::^',!* 
^ded       to  prepare  to  do  their  part  onThe  Zi^l^ 

dat  ""perloTrT.-r,"''''  -i^-in  the 

.,  P^"°,d-  By  skillful  questions,  the  teacher  set.  th. 
pup.1  to  thinking  and  gets  him  to  express  hrth^J^  ,ht 

irutn  of  the  lesson  is  thus  gradually  educed    Th«  fo  t, 

raws  the  pupi,  out.  The  w'orlc  of  tUtuHs  cl  tX; 
and  m  the  pnmar>  sense  of  the  word,  educative. 

The  great  virtue  of  the  method  is  its  Hve  and  co^nera 
ne  character.   There  is  nothing  mechanical  oTri^^S 
t    Thmgs  keep  moving.    It  demands  the  activity  both  of 
teacher  and  pupil.   The  class  goes  away  with  no  readv 

"etoT  hT""  loosely  lodged  in  their' heads,  but 
K.cas  of  their  own  making. 

But  this  method,  too,  has  its  difficulties  and  danger,- 
U)  It  «  »  m^take  to  atlemn  ,o  educe  parHcuh^Ms 
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by  discussion.  You  must  tell  them  to  the  pupil,  or  he 
must  find  them  out  somewhere. 

Socrates'  method  of  questioning  and  discussion  has  long 
been  pointed  to  as  an  ideal.  It  is  true  that  he  was  a  master 
at  stirring  his  hearers  to  think  for  themselves.  Wc  can 
learn  much  from  him  and  his  questions.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  presupposition  between  Socrates'  method 
and  our  own.  He  believed  that  all  truth  dwelt  within  the 
soul  of  the  pupil  himself.  Tic  held  that  knowledge  is  in 
reality  recollection.  He  thought  that  the  human  soul  had 
lived  before  coming  to  this  earth,  just  as  it  will  live  here- 
after; and  that  the  truths  known  in  that  former  existence 
had  left  their  print  upon  it.  Truth  lies,  therefore,  implicit 
within  one;  to  know  is  but  to  become  clearly  conscious  of 
one's  own  latent  memories.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to 
help  bring  them  to  the  light. 

We  do  not  believe  in  this  doctrine,  ^acts,  we  now  know, 
come  to  us  from  without.  Men  might  have  peered  forever 
into  their  own  souls  and  might  have  discussed  with  one 
another  until  doomsday,  without  ever  learning  the  simple 
fact  that  salt  is  made  of  sodium  and  chlorine.^  Someone 
had  to  observe  that.  You  can  never  by  questioning  get  out 
of  a  pupil  the  fact  that  Peter  was  a  fisherman,  or  that 
Paul  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  imless  that  fact  has  first  been 
put  into  him. 

You  waste  time,  then,  in  attempting  to  pull  facts  out  of 
the  class  that  they  do  not  know,  or  to  create  them  by  dis- 
cussion. The  province  of  the  method  is  the  organisation 
of  facts.  You  are  to  make  the  pupil  think  about  the  facts 
of  the  lesson,  relate  them  to  one  another,  draw  inferences 
from  them  and  arrive  at  new  truths.  But  the  facts  them- 
selves he  must  find  out,  either  in  his  previous  study,  or  by 
looking  them  up  as  you  ask  for  them,  or  by  having  others 
tell  him.  Any  other  method  tnan  previous  study,  moreover. 
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hTocTT^'J'^ '•■ould  come  with  the  mai„ 
ZZ,  ""."^  ^'**^y  fi«d  in  his  mind.  You  will 
rapidly  questK.!,  the  cla«  upon  thm;  ^  Uien  you  have  a 
common  bas.s  „p„„  which  di«^  preSd.  vL 
are  ready  to  go  on,  to  inquire  into  matters  thatl^^TiJ^ 

mn  on  the.r  part.   Each  can  look  up  his  facta  fa  th^C 
book  as  ..c  lesson  proceeds,  or  catch  them  from  the  ansl^' 
of  someone  else.  But  the  result  is  fh:,f  th<.       i  , 
real  co,,„T,„Uon  .0  the  di^^^ti™  and    c^t  '^^  Tf 

tmi:   ?he"!;"''  '"•'^  co.^.pr.hend  itX'r  i^l 

truth  .  The  discussion  is  botaid  to  <fcgeoe«te. 

U)  There  „  rf„„^„  wandering  from  tlu  4,«mi— 
this  even  if  the  pupils  do  study.  AnswerT.h^  t^lZ 
quite  right  will  throw  you  oil  th'e  tl^ck;  q"es  l^,,-^ 

n  e„      t  isTMr."        '~  """" 

£i^ra7r::;,':h:;jro:ttt^^ 

have  to  adapt  ,t,  of  course,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  dl^s 
s^n.  Yoa  may  tven  have  to  leave  it  But  it  wiM  at  «st 
g.ve  you  a  .sense  of  direction  and  proportion. 

tint       ^ "  "•"'fof'.  a  combination  of  recita- 

tion and  discuss  on.    We  niav  rail  it  ^TT^  nata^ 

METHOD  fnr  it  ,1„      j  '  CO-OPEfclTIVE 

METHOI),  for  It  alone  deserves  the  name  No  i-erif»ti™  :. 
genuiney  social  unless  the  results  of  pre-tus  ^u 'v  1" 
u^ksft  r    -k"""-  «  rea;ty'  o^;tt « 
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The  essential  characteristics  of  this  method  are  implied  in 
what  we  have  said  concerning  recitation  and  discussion. 
We  may  sum  them  up  briefly : 

(1)  The  teacher  keeps  a  week  ahead  of  the  class.  He 
stutlies  not  only  the  lesson  for  the  coming  Sunday,  but  the 
lesson  which  he  is  then  to  assign  for  the  next.  He  blocks 
out  carefully  the  course  which  its  discussion  is  to  take,  and 
from  time  to  time  finds  definite  pieces  of  work  for  individual 
pupils. 

(2)  After  the  main  teaching  period,  he  devotes  about 
five  minutes  to  the  assignment  for  the  next  Sunday.  It  is 
a  task  that  demands  his  best  efforts.  The  way  that  he  uses 
these  minutes  determines  the  way  in  which  the  pupils  will 
study  throughout  the  week.  The  teaching  of  the  lesson 
begins  right  here.  This  is  the  introduction.  It  must  tell 
enough  of  what  is  coming  to  make  the  pupil  want  to  know 
more,  and  to  set  him  to  work  intelligently.  Simply  to  say, 
"Next  Sunday  we  will  study  about  so-and-so,"  is  no  as- 
signment at  all. 

(3)  On  the  next  Sunday  he  develops  the  lesson  by  a  dis- 
cussion, in  the  course  of  which  each  pupil  gets  called  upon, 
in  one  zvay  or  another,  for  the  results  of  his  work.  The 
union  of  recitation  and  discussion  is  organic,  not  mechan- 
ical. The  pupils'  reports:  are  made  a  vital  part  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lesson. 

(4)  The  method  may  be  adapted  to  the  development 
of  the  pupils  by  changing  the  character  of  the  assignments. 
In  the  lower  grades  only  bits  of  memory  work  may  be 
assigned  for  home  study;  then  definite  questions  whose 
answers  are  to  be  written  out,  and  manual  work  to  be  done. 
In  higher  grades,  questions  will  be  assigned  for  oral,  rather 
than  written  answer;  then  topics  may  gradually  be  sub- 
stituted for  questions.  The  topical  method  of  assignment 
§xa\\y  may  be  adapted  to  the  maturity  of  any  class,  by 
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seTrot™'"*  "-cm  demand  more  re- 

in^: I'Z^^ZTn  *e  talk- 

attractiven^,  to  many  bul  men  TnT' 

have  the  time  or,  more  oft™  ?h!  r"""-" 

lesson  for  themselveT  T,?      J.     '!"^''"«"'"  to  study  a 

that  the  teachTdoeTan  IT^""  f  u 

study  by  the  puo^   I  tV"^       *"*  »  no 

vanced  classes  iftu  ""^^  ad- 

«  a  direct  and  resour^Kfe  sp^ke'  ^"u  T"" 
"ay  attract  large  numbers  o^  m^,  S  Jom^to  theS  " 
day  school  who  would  not  enter  any  0*^^. 
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this  method,  in  v^w  of  thr^llir    f  '^^'^'^^  "PO" 

hand  and  tie  cha  acteristts  o^^hl^'c  T'"^'  °" 

method  involves  home  study  sLl  nl  °"  y^""- 
pect  your  pupil,  to  do-  if  h  ,W  t  ^  "^^  ^'^^t  will  ex- 
what  they  U  '      *  assignments,  state 
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The  Plan  of  the  Lesson 

I.  Five  formal  steps  are  involved  in  every  well-taught 
lesson;  so  held  Herbart,  to  whom  modem  pedagogy  owes 
so  much.  These  steps  are : 

( 1 )  Preparation.  The  lesson  begins  by  getting  the  pupil 
ready  for  the  truth  which  he  is  to  learn.  The  teacher  calls 
up  in  his  mind  whatever  he  may  already  know  about  it  or 
related  matters,  that  he  may  feel  a  need  of  further  knowl- 
edge, and  that  those  ideas  may  be  uppermost  which  will 
enable  him  rightly  to  comprehend  and  assimilate  it. 

(2)  Presentation.  Then  comes  the  presentation  of  the 
lesson  material.  The  teacher  imparts  the  particular  facts 
from  which  the  new  truth  is  to  be  learned. 

(3)  Association.  This  is  the  working  over  of  the  lesson 
material.  The  facts  presented  are  compared  with  one 
another,  and  points  of  likeness  and  difference  are  made 
clear.  The  teacher  inquires  into  tl  air  relations,  and  the 
pupil  is  made  to  see  the  common  factor  that  runs  through 
them  all,  or  the  links  of  time  and  place,  cause  and  effect, 
reason  and  consequence,  that  bind  them  into  a  coherent 
whole. 

(4)  Generalization.  The  new  truth  embodied  in  the  i;  cts 
is  formulated  in  a  definite  and  compact  staternent.  Ihe 
conclusion  is  drawn. 

(5)  Application.  Finally,  the  truth  is  used.  The  pupil 
is  set  to  apply  the  principle  or  definition  or  rule  which  he 
formulated  in  the  fourth  step  to  new  situations. 

We  have  come  to  see  that  these  steps  are  not  as  essential 
to  every  lesson  as  Herbart  thought.   They  are  the  natural 
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steps  of  an  inductive  lesson-one  wherein  the  pupil  is  led 
to  infer  a  general  truth  from  a  number  of  particular  in- 
stances-^nd  not  all  lessons  are  indttctive.  Yet  the  spirit 
of  this  lesson  plan  may  well  possess  us.  It  is  in  a  sense 
true  that  we  must,  in  connection  with  each  lesson,  prepare 
the  pupil  s  mmd  for  the  truth,  present  it  clearly,  think  out 
Its  parts  and  relations,  formulate  it  and  apply  it.  And  in 
the  teacher's  own  thinking  and  planning  every  lesson  should 
have  at  least  three  parts:  preparation,  presentation  and  con- 
elusion. 

2.  Preparation.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  way 
that  you  begin  a  lesson.  And  it  is  no  easy  task  to  begin 
rightly.  There  must  be  more  than  an  introduction;  there 
must  be  a  real  preparation  for  what  is  to  follow.  The  aim 
of  this  first  part  is  threefold:  (i)  to  bring  up  within  the 
pupil  s  mmd  such  experiences  and  ideas  of  his  own  as  may 
best  help  him  to  understand  the  truth  to  be  taught-  (2)  to 
arouse  his  interest  and  give  him  a  motive  to  seek' further 
knowledge;  (3)  to  set  a  definite  subject  for  the  work  of 
the  day. 

(i)  You  must  begin  with  the  pupil's  own  ideas.  This 
follows  from  the  principle  of  apperception.  The  pupil  will 
understand  the  lesson  in  terms  drawn  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. You  cannot  help  that  It  is  the  only  way  that  he 
can  understand  at  all.  It  is  your  business,  then,  to  call 
up  withm  his  mind  such  items  of  his  previous  knowledge 
as  may  enable  him  rightly  to  comprehend  it. 

It  does  not  matter  where  these  ideas  may  have  come 
from,  provided  they  are  his  own  and  are  really  to  the  point 
You  may  revive  his  memories  of  former  lessons,  or  call 
up  things  he  has  read,  or  remind  him  of  concrete  experi- 
ences that  he  has  had.  In  any  case  the  one  great  ques- 
tion  is-Is  this  idea  one  that  will  really  help  him  to  under- 
stand the  lesson  as  he  oyght  to  understand  it? 
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(2)  You  should  arouse  the  pupiVs  interest.  You  must 
make  him  want  to  know  the  truth  you  are  going  to  teach. 
The  preparation  "should  show  the  need  of  the  new  mate- 
rial from  the  pupil's  standpoint."  * 

In  other  words,  you  must  make  your  pupil  feel  tHat 
there  is  something  that  he  does  not  know  or  understand 
as  fully  as  he  ought;  and  you  must  make  him  want  that 
something.  By  tactful  remark  or  pointed  question  you 
will  reveal  to  him  the  incompleteness  of  his  present  ideas. 
You  will  awaken  within  him  a  sense  of  need.  You  will 
make  him  conscious  of  a  gap  in  his  knowledge,  and  get  him 
to  feel  that  it  is  worth  filling  up. 

This  is  what  DuBois  has  so  finely  called  "finding  the 
point  of  contact."  The  preparation  must  succeed  in  bring- 
ing together  the  pupil's  interest  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
point  of  the  lesson  on  the  other.  It  fails  if  it  deals  with 
either  alone.  There  are  introductions  which  work  up  logic- 
ally enough  to  the  truth  of  the  lesson,  but  do  not  direct 
toward  it  the  pupil's  active  interest;  just  as  there  are  others 
which  awaken  interest,  but  in  something  else  than  the  lesson 
point.  If  the  pupils  are  interested  enough  in  what  they 
?^ave  been  learning  and  le  lessons  have  historical  or  log- 
ical continuity,  the  ideal  preparation  may  be  a  brief  review. 
But  more  often  you  must  set  out  from  some  concrete  ex- 
perience. And  there  are  times,  be  it  admitted,  when  all  rules 
fail,  and  you  will  be  driven  to  use  any  avenue  of  approach 
that  will  get  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  class. 

(3)  You  should  set  a  definite  subject  for  the  lesson.  It 
should  be  brief  and  attractive,  and,  if  possible,  worth  remem- 
bering. But,  above  all,  it  should  fit  your  pupils.  The  sub- 
ject which  you  announce  is  your  answer  to  their  awakened 
interest  and  desire.   Having  made  them  conscious  of  a 

♦Bagley:  "The  Educative  Process,"  p.  291. 
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The  method  of  the  preparation,  with  reference  to  its  first 
t™  a.ms,  should  be  that  of  question,  and  answers     1 1 

int  ™'  anTarouse  * 

ttcW  "l'"  "^^^  ™™nt  by  the 

The  «roIe  part  should  be  brief  and  to  the  point  Many 
teachers  take  entirely  too  long.  They  dull  the  ed»  of  the 
pupTs  .merest  before  they  reach  the  pnZ^Z  Itt 

asked  and  especially  easy  when  the  pupils  do  not  know 
what  the  qu.stK..,s  are  leading  up  to,  as  is  the  case  here 

If  your  general  method  of  conducting  the  class  invcL. 
home  study  on  the  par,  of  the  pupils,  or  the^^v  ^"of  a^ 

W  pfrt^L^h'  '"VX"'  ''^^P"^"'"^  ^"^M^^ 
urge  part  gone  through  with  at  the  time  of  makine  the 

esson  ass.gnment-ou  the  Sunday  preceding  its  dii^iiT 
It  must  supply  the  motive  for  study  <"KussKm. 

3.  PiffisENTATroN.    The  presentarion  of  new  material 

tlthi  ds  of  the";-   ff"'"' "  ^•"""'^  <«"py "  ^ 

t^at»d  in  ^         T  ^""y  of  presentation  are 

rite  olr     n"'^.  '^''^'^ <^h='P'er. 

r  use  oi  tr      ole.       :h  pupil  ma>  nave  his  share. 
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then,  in  the  class  presentation. 

(2)  Present  the  essential  fut.ts  first.  Go  over  the  whole 
lesson  quickly,  touching  on  the  big  things.  Get  the  facts 
clearly  and  in  perspective.  It  is  to  this  that  the  term 
"presentation"  is  limited  in  Hcrbart's  scheme  of  five  steps. 

(3)  You  are  then  ready  for  the  discussion — working  over 
the  facts,  inquiring  into  their  relations  and  implications, 
clearing  up  obscure  points,  hearing  reports  from  pupils, 
organizing  their  ^-esults,  and  all  the  time  working  steadily 
toward  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  main  point.  This  is 
"association"  in  Herbart's  scheme. 

(4)  You  will  use  whatever  illustrative  material  you  need 
to  hold  the  pupil's  interest  and  to  help  him  understand — 
object-teaching,  manual  work,  correlation  with  previous 
lessons  or  with  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  stories, 
pictures,  blackboard,  stereoscope,  and  the  like.  We  shall 
discuss  these  in  succeeding  chapters. 

4.  Conclusion.  Intellectually,  the  conclusion  is  the  final 
step  in  the  organization  of  the  lesson  material;  practically, 
it  brings  home  an  obligation. 

(1)  The  discussion  should  end  with  a  definite  sum- 
ming up  of  results.  The  pupil  should  be  led  to  look  back 
jver  the  lesson  and  to  formulate  its  essential  point  in  a  com- 
pact statement.  It  should  be  an  answer  to  the  question 
with  which  you  began  your  own  study :  "Just  what  did  the 
writer  himself  mean  to  say?"  If  your  teaching  has  suc- 
ceeded, the  pupil's  conclusion  will  be  his  statement,  in  his 
own  way,  of  the  same  thought  that  you  chose  as  the  aim 
of  the  lesson. 

(2)  When  the  lesson  is  one  of  a  series,  the  conclusion 
should  formulate  its  bearing  upon  what  went  before  and 
what  is  to  come.  The  point  of  the  lesson  may  be  in  itself 
comparatively  tmimportant,  yet  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  greater  truth.  It  may  be  that  the  only  good  of  a 
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certain  lesson  is  to  supply  a  link  of  historical  connection; 
yet  if  It  really  succeeds  in  helping  to  make  that  history 
clear  and  coherent,  its  service  is  as  real  as  that  of  one  which 
deals  directly  with  some  great  spiritual  insight 

(3)  These  two  elements  of  the  conclusion  are  intel- 
lectual;  they  deal  with  the  organization  of  ideas.  But  our 
aim  ,s  practical  as  well.  The  appeal  of  God's  truth  is  to 
conscience  and  will. 

Sometimes  the  practical  conclusion  should  be  definitely 
and  expltcitly  stated;  sometimes  not.  To  know  when  is 
one  of  the  teacher's  most  serious  problems.  There  is  need 
Iicre  of  tact  and  good  sense  as  well  as  of  consecration.  We 
shall  take  up  this  problem  in  a  later  chapter.  The  practical 

Zply  o7LXd.'"^  '"^^"-^     "  ^ 

T.       M  V  ^u^'^  ^^''''^^  conclusion  for  himself. 

to  W^i  "^'^"^  "^°'-^'  ^^'^  to  you  and 

to  h,m,  than  if  you  present  a  conclusion  for  his  acceptance. 
Of  course,  you  will  often  have  to  correct  a  wrong  impres- 
sion and  help  to  reconstruct  a  poor  statement;  but  the  right 
of  summing  up  results  belongs  to  the  pupil.  Indeed,  he  only 
can  sum  up  the  real  results,  for  they  are  within  him 

5.  Finally,  we  must  remember  that  no  plan  is  sacred 
Our  plans  must  be  adaptable.  They  must  fit  the  material. 
You  will  not  teach  history  in  the  same  way  as  poetry  or 
even  as  biography;  neither  will  you  present  the  soul-stirring 
sermons  of  the  prophets  as  you  would  the  worldly  wisdom 
of  a  collection  of  proverbs.    You  cannot  apply  the  same 

logue  like  the  book  of  Job.  They  must  fit  the  pupil.  What 

fl.Twhh' 9  *  fall 

«at  ^vlth  Senior  pupils.    They  must  be  fitted  to  the  ex- 

tgencies  of  the  occasion.    The  discussion  will  take  many 

an  unexpected  turn.   Some  of  these  will  reveal  real  needs^ 
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No  class  can  have  life  that  is  held  too  rigidly  to  a  pre- 
arranged scheme. 
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FOR  INVESTIGATION,  V/RITTEN  REPORT  AND  DIS- 
CUSSION 

Write  out  in  detail  your  plan  for  teaching  the  lesson  which  you 
chose  for  your  first  paper,  and  for  which  you  decided  upon  a 
method  in  your  last  paper.  Let  your  written  plan  include  t  '.  least  the 
following : 

(1)  Questions  which  you  will  use  in  the  step  of  preparation. 

(2)  What  is  the  need  or  problem  to  which  you  will  seek  to 
awaken  the  pupil's  mind? 

(3)  What  subject  will  you  ^et  for  this  lesson? 

(4)  What  essential  facts  will  you  present  or  bring  out  in  the 
recitation  ? 

(5)  What  points  will  you  seek  to  develop  in  discussion? 

(6)  What  conclusion  will  you  aim  at? 


LESSON  IV 

Enusting  the  Pupil's  Actiyity 

The  true  class,  we  have  seen,  is  co-operative.  The  teacher 
will  not  do  all  the  work.  He  should  enlist  the  activity  of 
the  pupil. 

I.  Three  principles  of  actiyity  arc  of  great  importance 

to  the  teacher: 

(i)  There  is  no  learning  without  mental  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.    This  *   the  principle  of  self-activity, 
already  familiar.   You  t        think  for  your  pupil.  He 
niust  make  his  own  ideas.    .  ne  point  we  need  here  to  em- 
phasize is  that  learning  requires  mental  activity.  The  pupil 
must  think,  not  simply  do.    A  class  may  be  very  active, 
yet  learn  little.   They  may  answer  every  question— looking 
It  up  m  their  lesson  leaves— and  at  the  end  know  nothing 
They  may  make  beautiful  maps  and  portfolios,  even  write 
out  careful  and  correct  answers  in  the  blank  spaces  after 
the  questions  in  their  text-books;  yet  do  it  all  so  unthink- 
ingly that  they  fail  to  lay  hold  of  the  truth.   You  must 
arouse  the  mind,  not  simply  mouth  and  hands. 

(2)  To  insure  definite  mental  activity,  the  pupil  must 
m  some  way  express  its  results.  This  is  one  meaning  of 
the  oft-quoted  pedagogical  maxim,  "No  impression  without 
expression."  To  make  sure  that  the  pupil  gets  the  truth, 
you  should  have  him  express  it.  "We  learn  by  doing  "  We 
never  really  know  a  thing  until  we  give  it  to  someone  else 
in  language  or  in  action. 

The  pupil's  expression  of  what  he  has  learned  is  thus 
much  more  than  a  mere  test.  It  is  not  simply  for  sake  of 
letting  you  know  what  he  has  gotten  and  what  he  has  failed 
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to  get.  The  expression  is  itself  a  means  of  impression.  It 
hell  s  him  to  learn.  It  moves  his  mind  to  act.  It  gives  him 

a  motive  to  think.  It  impels  him  to  clear  up  his  ideas  and 
to  make  thoughts  definite  which  might  otherwise  remain 
vague  and  formless.  It  is  a  revelation  to  himself  of  what 
he  really  does  know. 

(3)  There  is  no  expression  without  a  social  motive.  It 
is  to  other  persons  that  we  tell  things,  and  for  others  or 
for  recognition  by  them  that  we  do  what  we  do.  Without 
tliem  we  should  have  no  motive  to  express  what  is  within 
us.  We  do  not  speak  just  for  sake  of  speaking,  or  write 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  feeling  a  thought  form  itself 
at  our  finger-tips;  we  speak  to  somebody,  and  write  for 
some  reason.  So  with  a  pupil.  Bid  him  simply  to  tell  what 
he  knows,  and  you  will  dry  up  the  springs  of  thought  and 
speech  within  him.  He  has  no  vital  motive.  But  arrange 
a  social  situation  such  that  he  may  tell  it  to  somebody  and 
for  some  reason,  and  he  will  express  himself  in  a  natural 
and  spontaneous  way.  Public  school  teachers  have  found 
that  the  girl  whose  compositions  are  formal  and  stilted  may 
yet  write  a  simple  and  natural  letter  to  a  girl  in  another 
town;  that  the  boy  who  cannot  write  an  essay  worth  look- 
ing at  may  hand  in  an  excellent  article  for  the  school  paper, 
that  a  pupil  who  seems  tongue-tied  when  called  on  to  re- 
cite, may  be  able  to  tell  to  another  pupil  the  vry  thing  he 
could  not  in  class  find  words  for.  It  is  your  business,  as 
teacher,  not  merely  to  df^mand  expression  from  your  pupil, 
but  io  furnish  motives  and  material,  to  provide  social 
situations  such  as  naturally  call  it  forth. 

2.  In  the  beginners'  department  we  must  provide 

FOR  AND  use  THE  CHILD'S  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY  AND  PLAY. 

The  department  should  have  a  separate  room,  if  possible; 
if  not,  it  should  be  screened  off  from  the  rest  of  the  school. 
It  should  have  little  chairs  that  can  be  arranged  in  a  circle 
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about  the  teacher.  The  program  of  the  hour  should  be 
informal,  the  instruction  periods  short.   Better  have  two 

sliort  periods  than  one  longer  one,  and  a  time  between  for 
rest,  change  of  position  and  physical  activity 
The  use  of  physical  activity  and  play  in  the  Sunday  school 

Z,^.  'if  ""d'erstand 
children.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  department  is  to  be 
">  constant  turmoil,  each  pupil  doing  what  he  pleases  and 
.novmg  about  where  he  v  ^l.  while  the  teacher  distractedly 
ines  to  keep  all  busy.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  atmosphere 
of  reverence  and  worship  is  lost.   It  means  rather  that  the 

nt  t .r^^""  '^''^  '""'^  physical  activity 
for  children  are  so  made;  and  plans  to  use  and  direct  it 
."ul  so  confine  it  within  proper  bounds,  instead  of  trying 
">  repress  ,t  and  only  succeeding  in  spreading  it  over  the 
^vl.ole  hour  in  form  of  mischievous  inferruption 

Marches,  drills  and  motion  songs  and  plays  have  both 
a  ecreative  and  an  educational  value  for  chHdren  of  this 

of  ;l  e  esson  as  well  as  to  engage  active  hands  and  feet 
and  httle  bodies  full  of  play.   And  it  is  often  wise  to  use 

u  h       ,  '"^  ^^^^^^  fi^'-  "Minutes  of 

>uch  lx,dily  activity,  with  fresh  air,  the  children  are  ready 

n  perfect  quiet  to  give  eager  attention  to  the  lesson  ston. 
U  e  must  be  taken,  of  course,  not  to  lose  the  quiet  spirit 
o    he  hour.   J,g-t,n,e  music  and  violent  exerciis  are  out 

f  pl  ce.  There  is  no  need,  moreover,  of  a  physical  materia 
for  play,  such  as  the  kindergarten  gifts 

<Iram!tf "V^'^"^''  S'"^'       ^""^  ^aginative  and 

ramat ic.    You  need  nothing  more  than  simple  little  plays 
tl;a  tennst  at  once  the  boy  and  the  imagination.  LSZ 
dren  represent  trees  or  birds  or  flowers,  snow  or  r^ 
and  go  through  appropriate  motions  to  the  accompaniment 
of  piano  or  song.  A  little  child's    .y  instinct  is  easily^rt 
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It  demands  nothing  elaborate  or  boisterous  The  one  re- 
quirement is  tliat  you  satisfy  the  imagination.  You  must 
enter  with  him  into  the  land  of  make-believe. 

3.  In  the  primary  department,  the  activity  of  the 
PUPIL  centers  aboltt  his  reproduction  of  the  story. 
Of  this  we  shall  think  in  the  chapter  on  "Story-Telling  and 
Story-Reproduction." 

4.  We  shall  enlist  the  activity  of  junior  pupils 
nv  HANDWORK.  The  term  "handwork"  has  been  applied 
rather  loosely  in  discussions  of  Sunday  school  methods. 
We  shall  understand  by  it  the  construction  by  the  pupil  of 
some  object  or  record  which  shall  express  the  results  of 
his  study  in  a  more  or  less  permanent  way.  There  are 
as  many  sorts  of  handwork  as  there  are  possible  things  for 
a  pupil  to  make  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  school 
lessons.  We  may  sum  up  the  more  important  occupations 
in  five  great  classes : 

(1)  Picture  work.  Drawhig  pictures  illustrative  of  the 
lessons,  coloring  pictures  with  water-color  or  crayon ; 
collecting  pictures  from  various  sources,  especially  those  of 
the  great  masters,  as  reproduced  in  the  many  excellent 
series  now  so  cheaply  available;  cutting  pictures  out  and 
pasting  them  in  a  portfolio  or  note-book,  either  as  a  simple 
collection  or  as  illustrations  for  a  written  text. 

(2)  Map  work.  Coloring  outline  maps;  locating  places; 
tracing  journeys;  drawing  maps;  moi'eling  relief  maps  in 
sand,  clay  or  pulp;  d' awing  plans  of  cities  and  diagrams 
of  buildings ;  construct  ng  a  series  of  maps  to  show  historical 
and  political  changes,  and  the  like.  There  is  room  here  for 
a  great  variety  of  work,  and  it  can  be  made  of  absorbing 
interest. 

(3)  Written  work.  Text-books  filled  Oiii,  portfolios 
constructed,  or  note-books  written  up.  The}'  may  contain 
written  answers  to  questions,  copies  of  verses,  outlines  and 
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eh  -ts;  stories  and  narratives;  a  life  of  Jesus  or  Paul  or 
a  record  of  ^heir  travels;  a  brief  history  of  the  period 
studied;  a  harmony  of  the  gospels;  collections  of  Bible 
poems  or  speeches,  and  the  like.  The  book  should  be  illus- 
trated with  pictures  and  maps,  drawn  by  the  pupil  himself 
or  pasted  m;  and  when  finished  it  should  be  neatly  and 
permanently  bound,  to  serve  as  a  record  of  the  year's  work. 
Such  books,  of  course,  may  be  of  aU  degrees  of  elaborate^ 
ncss. 

(4)  Ohjeei  work.  The  construction  of  objects  to  illus- 
trate the  lessons,  such  as  models  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple 
miniature  tents,  houses,  carts,  furniture,  weapons,  etc.  The 
girls  will  enjoy  making  clothes  such  as  were  worn  in  Bible 
times  and  dressing  dolls  in  them ;  the  boys  may  make  figures 
of  clay  or  pulp  to  represent  characters  and  scenes 

(5)  Museum  work.  The  coUection  of  articles  to  illus- 
trate the  lessons,  to  be  given  by  the  class  to  the  school  and 
m.Tle  rnrt  of  a  permanent  museum,  available  for  use  by 
tuture  classes.  They  may  secure  relics  of  Bible  times  or 
articles  from  the  Palestine  of  to-day-such  as  coins,  Gar- 
ments, weapons,  stones,  grain,  flowers.  Of  especial  useful- 
ness will  be  such  additions  as  they  can  make  to  the  school's 
<  ollection  of  pictures,  lantern  sUde;  or  views  for  the  stereo- 
scope. 

These  manual  methods  are  very  flexible.  You  should 
adapt  the  work  to  your  own  particular  situation.  You 
should  put  to  yourseif  at  least  three  questions: 

(fl)  What  sort  of  handwork  shall  we  try  to  do,  and  how 
much?  Such  work,  and  only  so  much,  as  is  needed  to  en- 
pge  the  pupil's  interest  and  co-operation.  The  handwork 
IS  not  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is  but  a  means  to  a  higher  end. 
Ihe  Sunday  school  does  not  exist  for  sake  of  manual  train- 
ing; Its  ami  is  spiritual.  Handwork  is  of  value  in  just  so  far 
as  It  helps  the  pupil  to  get  the  truth  he  needs;  it  becomes 
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a  hindrance  if  it  keeps  him  from  Hfting  his  soul  above  mere 
things. 

(b)  Shall  the  handzvork  be  done  in  the  class  or  at  home? 
Wherever,  by  actual  experience,  you  find  that  you  can  get 
the  best  results.    It  is  hard  to  get  pupils  to  do  the  work 

at  home  with  any  regularity.  They  are  busy  with  public 
school  work  and  there  are  too  many  distractions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lesson  period  on  Sunday  is  too  short  for 
anything  more  than  the  discussion  of  the  lesson.  If  you 
do  the  work  in  class,  you  must  have  a  longer  period,  seat 
the  children  about  a  table  and  work  with  them,  not  for  them. 
It  is  best,  b.  not  necessary,  to  have  a  separate  class-room. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  third  possibility,  which  may  be  com- 
bined with  either  of  the  other  two.  The  class  will  be  glad 
now  and  then  to  meet  on  a  weekday  evening  for  sewing  or 
modeling,  or  some  other  particularly  interesting  piece  of 
work. 

(c)  Shall  the  hundzvork  be  done  before  or  after  the 
{presentation  of  the  lesson?  It  depends  upon  the  maturity 
of  the  pupils.  Younger  children,  to  whom  the  lesson  must 
be  piesented  in  story-form,  will  do  the  work  best  after  the 
story  has  been  told.  Older  children  will  take  more  interest 
in  domg  work  that  looks  forward  to  a  coming  class  discus- 
sion than  ill  work  that  reviews  the  discussion  of  the  previous 
Sunday.  They  Wc'.nt  to  fmd  out  things  for  themselves.  If 
we  follow  the  story  method,  then  the  first  instruction  period 
will  be  for  review  and  for  handwork  or  reports  upon  hand- 
work done  at  home;  the  second  will  be  given  to  the  new 
story.  If  we  follow  other  methods,  the  first  period  will  be 
given  to  discussion  of  the  lesson  for  the  day,  using  the 
result?  of  home  study  and  handwork,  or  actually  doing  the 
work;  the  second,  generally  shorter,  will  be  devoted  to 
assignment  and  preparation  for  the  lesson  of  the  coming 
week. 
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5-  In  the  junior  and  higher  departments  the  popil 

M,O.U.  WORK  AT  ASS,ONED  ST^V.  Me  h-  •  =  .wjy  l^t 

^i/'  /  and  hold  Inm  respcuiUe  for  it.  It  will  eenerallv 
lead  h,m  to  study  the  whole  lesson.  generally 

BeSmw'  th  ""'•"■•'y  of  "'^  class. 

neginninf  with  bits  of  memory  work  or  hanH,v,^rL-  .1 

n.o.hod  should  aim  to  make  pu'pils  able  .0  s  ud^a  „ 
<op.c  intelligently  and  to  report  upon  it  concis^l^ 

(3)  i"ow  your  pupils  how  to  study.  Take  a  clas,  n.r:„j 
now  and  then  to  study  with  them,  insteadTf  the  „sXTs 
cussion;  and  teach  them  how  to  go  at  their  lessoL  W,/t 
your  opportunity  for  a  talk  with  Lh  pu;;Hn  vMualiranI 

,7  h     V  T  "       P'^P^ation  of  his  t'opfc 

.0  how  hm,  how  you  would  do  it.  Most  of  all  JeT^ 
«.  y  as  you  can  to  use  the  reference  librae.  a^  dZZ 
'<c;l„„  your,.p,ls  the  ability  to  handle  its  books  for7^ 
selves.  Show  them  how  to  use  Hastings'  BibrDictiot^ 
«P1~"'="  -'^'"-^  ^"""^  of  traveled 
Mjmy  an  adolescent  loses  interest  in  the  work  of  ,1,. 
.'^.nday  school  because  it  seems  so  pinched  TrtetctLly 

>clled  because  he  finds  them  too  hard,  but  he  at  lel^ 
have  acquired  a  new  respect  for  the  text-book  hat  br^ 
hun  the  r««lu  „f  such  work.  Best  of  all,  he  iTy  r^Z 
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to  be  daunted  by  something  hard,  and  acquire  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  problems  of  Biblical  interpretation. 
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FOR  INVESTIGATION,  WRITTEN  REPORT  AND  DIS- 
CUSSION 

Write  upon  one  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  Your  observat  oa  of  or  experience  with  the  uses  of  play  in  the 
lower  departments  of  the  Sunday  school. 

2.  Your  observation  of  or  experience  with  hand-work  in  the  Sun- 
day school. 

3.  Your  observation  of  or  experience  with  the  problem  of  getting 
pupils  to  study  their  lessons;  and  your  constructive  plan  for  solving 
this  problem. 


LESSON  V 


Getting  and  Holding  Attention 

To  secure  and  hold  the  pupil's  attention  is  the  teacher's 
first  and  most  fundamental  problem.  To  attempt  to  teach 
without  attention  is  useless.  The  pupil  is  present  in  body  but 
not  in  mind.  It  is  even  harmful,  for  it  results  in  wrong  im- 
pressions and  inattentive  habits. 

I.  The  nature  of  attExVtion.  Attention  is  but  another 
name  for  definite,  clean-cut  mental  activity.   Whatever  we 
are  clearly  conscious  of  we  are  at  that  moment  paying  at- 
tention to.  It  may  best  be  described  by  a  figure  of  speech. 
Just  as  the  field  of  a  camera  has  a  focus  where  the  picture 
IS  clear  and  distinct  and  things  upon  its  margin  appear  more 
or  less  blurred  and  vaguely  outlined  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  from  the  focus,  so  the  field  of  consciousness  has  a 
focus  and  a  margin.  The  activity  of  the  mind  always  centers 
about  someone  thing  or  group  of  things,  some  single  idea  or 
thought.  This  is  the  object  of  attention.  Something  else  may 
take  Its  place  in  the  fraction  of  a  second,  for  the  mind  moves 
quickly;  but  for  the  moment  it  stands  at  the  focus  and  other 
things  are  upon  the  margin.  It  is  clearly  and  distinctly  appre- 
hended; they  are  more  or  less  dim  and  blurred. 

IVe  are  always  paying  attention  to  something,  or  other. 
Attention  is  a  constant  characteristic  of  the  mind's  action. 
Every  moment  of  consciousness  has  its  focus.  The  inat- 
tentive pupil  is  inattentive  not  because  he  is  mentally  inert, 
but  because  his  mind  is  wandering.  He  is  really  paying  at- 
tention, but  to  something  else  than  the  lesson.  The  teacher's 
problem  is  not  so  much  to  create  attention  within  him  as  suc- 
cessfully to  compete  with  the  more  attractive  something  else. 
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2.  There  are  two  kinds  of  attention — ^voluntary  and 

SPONTANEOUS.  Attention  is  voluntary  when  directed  by  an 
act  of  will.  It  requires  effort.  One  is  more  or  less  conscious 
of  a  split  of  impulses.  He  feels  the  attraction  of  other  things 
but  resists  them  and  holds  his  mind  to  the  chosen  object.  At- 
tention is  spontaneous  when  it  is  given  to  some  object  natur- 
ally and  without  effort.  There  is  no  inward  conflict;  one 
is  whole-minded.  Activity  is  in  the  direction  of  interest. 

The  spontaneous  attention  of  the  pupil  is  worth  more  to 
the  teacher  than  his  voluntary  attention.  Under  its  direction 
he  is  more  apt  to  do  thorough  work.  For  the  time,  he  identi- 
fies himself  with  his  task.  His  itudy  is  whole-hearted.  Since 
he  needs  spend  no  effort  upon  himself  to  hold  steady  his 
N-agrant  wits,  he  puts  all  the  more  strength  into  the  work  of 
the  hour. 

Voluntary  attention,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  unstable 
state.  It  cannot  long  be  sustained  without  lapsing  into  spon- 
taneous attention  of  some  sort.  Either  the  mind  wanders 
from  the  topic  set  and  must  be  pulled  back  to  work ;  or  one 
gets  interested  in  the  task  that  was  begun  by  effort,  and 
further  attention  to  it  becomes  spontaneous. 

3.  The  teacher  should  aim,  therefore,  so  to  teach 
that  the  subject  itself  will  naturally  engage  the  in- 
terest AND  CLAIM  the  ATTENTION  OF  THE  PUPIL.  There  are 
other  ways, of  course,  of  getting  attention.  You  may  demand 
it  or  coax  for  it,  scare  it  into  pupils  or  cajole  it  out  of  them, 
bribe  them  with  rewards  or  appeal  to  their  respect  for  your- 
self. But  attention  so  gotten  is  unstable  and  of  little  worth. 
It  caimot  be  long  sustained;  and  while  it  does  last,  has  no 
apperceptive  value.  These  are  but  external  means.  They 
bear  no  relation  to  the  truth  you  teach.  You  should  arouse 
the  pupil's  interest  in  the  subject  itself,  not  merely  in  pleasing 
you,  getting  rewards  or  avoiding  punishments.  You  ought 
so  to  teach  that  the  truth  may  make  its  own  appeal. 
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4.  But  this  only  brings  us  to  the  real  problem  of  every 
teacher  Granted  that  we  must  get  attention,  and  the  kind 
of  attention  that  springs  from  interest,  the  great  question 
is-How  ?  It  IS  no  easy  thing  to  hold  the  interest  of  a  class 
Ai,  .  It  IS  not  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  once  for  all  You 
face  It  anew  each  Sunday. 

(I)  First  of  all,  remove  the  distractions.  Begin  your 
effort  to  hold  the  attention  and  interest  of  your  class  by 
ehmmating  all  those  things  that  would  be  apt  to  get  it  away 
from  you.  You  are  in  fact  a  competitor  for  the  attention 
of  your  pupil.  It  is  not  the  total  lack  of  attention  that 
your  teaching  must  combat,  so  much  as  his  proieness  to 
pay  attention  to  something  else  that  is  for  the  moment  more 
interesting. 

This  is  why,  ideally,  each  class  should  have  a  room  of 
^ts  o,vn     It  is  hard  to  hold  the  interest  and  attention  of  a 
class  If  there  are  other  classes  all  about  it  in  the  same  room, 
each  with  Its  own  buzz  of  discussion,  and  some  with  the 
mevitable  l(md-mouthed  teacher  who  mistakes  intensity  of 
sound  for  forcefulness.    The  room  should  be  furnished 
simply  and  comfortably,  and  for  the  use  of  the  class.  It 
should  contam  nothing  in  the  way  of  furniture,  pictures  or 
paraphernalia  that  is  not  in  line  with  the  work  you  expect 
0  do.   This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  to  be  bare  and  unat- 
tractive. _  Pictjires  books,  maps,  tables  for  manual  work, 
have  their  nghtful  place.    It  is  the  home  and  work-room 
of  the  class;  and  it  should  be  both  homelike  and  usable.  But 
tne  teacher  will  rigidly  exclude  anything  that  has  no  con- 

n«2r  T\-^"  ""^'^  ^^"^^        "^^^t  <»i«t^ct  the 

pupil  s  attention. 

The  teacher  will  see  to  it  that  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
c  ass-room  are  favorable.  The  seats  should  be  comfortable, 
he  heat  nght.  the  air  kept  fresh.    No  one  can  give  atten- 
tion when  fatigued  or  dulled  by  bad  air.   We  must  be  at  our 
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best  physically  to  do  good  mental  work. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  way  the  class  is  seated. 
One  rule  is  absolute  and  invariable — the  teacher  ought  to 
be  able  to  see  every  pupil.  Seat  your  class  so  that  you  can. 
Put  them  in  a  circle  about  you  if  you  cannot  see  them  all 
in  any  other  way.  Stand  while  you  teach,  if  you  cannot  see 
all  from  your  chair.  However  you  do  it,  see  them..  Know 
everything  that  is  going  on.  Read  their  faces.  Learn 
from  the  expression  who  is  paying  attention  and  who  is  not, 
who  has  understood  your  teaching  and  who  has  failed  to 
grasp  it. 

The  teache/s  own  personality  may  be  a;  distraction. 
Anything  that  calls  attention  to  yourself  takes  it  away  from 
the  subject.  Be  natural.  Avoid  affectations  and  peculiarities. 

The  teacher  may  introduce  distractions  in  the  course  of 
the  teaching  itself.  To  reprimand  a  pupil  or  to  call  for  the 
attention  of  one  whose  mind  you  see  to  be  wandering,  is 
simply  to  make  matters  worse.  You  distract  the  class  as  a 
whole;  and  instead  of  one  pupil  not  thinking  of  the  lesson, 
you  now  have  ten  or  twenty  to  win  back.  Teachers  who 
use  objects  to  illustrate  the  lesson  must  be  especially  careful. 
Do  not  bring  out  your  objects  too  soon.  They  only  distract 
attention  if  seen  before  they  are  actually  used.  And  do  not 
use  them  at  all  unless  you  are  sure  that  they  will  work  in 
just  the  way  you  plan.  Stories  and  illustrations  are  to  be 
avoided,  too,  that  do  not  clearly  illustrate  or  that  are  sug- 
gestive of  other  trains  of  thought  than  that  of  the  lesson 
itself. 

The  administrative  department  of  the  Sunday  school 
ought  in  no  way  interrupt  the  teaching.  The  officers  of  a 
school  may  greatly  hinder  the  effectiveness  of  its  work, 
if  they  go  about  their  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  pupils.  The  teaching  pci.  d  should  be  kept 
for  teaching  alone. 
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(2)  Knozv  your  lessoh  thoroughly.  It  is  not  enough 
to  remove  distractions;  you  must  make  your  teaching  a  posi- 
tive attraction.  You  must  fill  the  hour  with  interest  You 
must  teach  with  power.  And  there  is  only  one  way  to 
attain  power  in  teaching.  It  is  to  begin  at  the  very  founda- 
tion—by first  learning  the  truth  you  are  to  teach.  To  know 
his  subject  and  to  know  it  thoroughly  is  the  primary  quali- 
fication of  a  teacher. 

This  means  that  you  ought  to  make  a  definite  and  careful 
study  of  each  lesson.  The  teacher  who  relies  upon  his 
general  knowledge,  or  upon  his  familiarity  with  a  round 
of  lessons  that  he  has  taught  before,  is  bound  to  lose  the 
interest  of  his  pupils.  The  teacher  who  no  longer  feels  the 
need  of  a  special  preparation  of  each  lesson  might  as  well 
give  up  his  class. 

But  it  also  means  that  you  ought  not  be  content  with  a 
mere  getting  together  of  the  particular  points  you  wish  to 
discuss  with  the  class.  A  teacher  needs  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  ever  attempts  to  give  to  his  pupils,  for 
sake  both  of  perspective  and  interest.  Professor  Palmer 
has  well  expressed  this  need  in  his  characterization  of  the 
ideal  teacher.  He  is  speaking  primarily  of  his  own  experi- 
ence as  a  college  professor;  but  his  words  apply  as  well  to 
teachers  of  every  sort  : 

"In  preparing  a  lecture  I  find  I  always  have  to  work  hard- 
est on  the  things  I  do  not  say.  The  things  I  am  sure 
to  say  I  can  easily  get  up.  They  are  obvious  and  generally 
accessible.  But  they,  I  find,  are  not  enough.  I  must  have 
a  broad  background  of  knowledge  which  does  not  appear 
in  speech.  I  have  to  go  over  my  entire  subject  and  see 
how  the  things  I  am  to  say  look  in  their  various  relations, 
tracing  out  connections  which  I  shall  .not  present  to  my 
class.  One  might  ask  what  is  the  use  of  this?  Why  pre- 
pare more  matter  than  cau  be  used?    Every  successful 
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teacher  knows.  I  cannot  teach  right  up  to  the  edge  of  my 
knowledge  without  a  fear  of  falling  off.  My  pupils  dis- 
cover this  fear,  and  my  words  are  ineffective.  They  feel 
the  influence  of  what  I  do  not  say.  One  cannot  precisely 
explain  it;  but  when  I  move  freely  across  my  subject  as 
if  it  mattered  little  on  what  part  of  it  I  rest,  they  get  a 
sense  of  assured  power  which  is  compulsive  and  fructify- 
ing. The  subject  acquires  consequence,  their  minds  swell, 
and  they  are  eager  to  enter  regions  of  which  they  had  not 
previously  thought.  .  .  .  Even  to  teach  a  small  thing  well 
we  must  be  large."  * 

is)  Be  yourself  interested  in  the  lesson.  You  can  teach 
nothing  well  that  you  have  not  made  a  real  part  of  your- 
self. You  can  rouse  no  interest  in  that  for  which  you  do 
not  yourself  care. 

(4)  Find  the  "point  of  contact."  Know  your  pupils. 
Understand  their  experience  and  get  into  sympathetic  touch 
with  their  interests.  Look  at  the  truth  through  their  eyes. 
Present  the  lesson  in  terms  drawn  from  their  life,  and  adapt 
it  to  the  needs  they  feel.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  keep 
a  class  interested.  Any  entertainer  could  do  that.  You 
must  get  ihem  interested  in  the  right  thing.  You  roust 
bring  into  contact  the  point  of  the  lesson  on  the  one  hand 
and  their  wants  and  needs  on  the  other. 

(5)  Keep  alive.  Keep  the  discussion  moving,  and  get 
somewhere.  Avoid  the  dead  monotony  of  a  set  routine. 
Adapt  yourself  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  grasp 
its  opportunities. 

Be  alive  to  the  attitudes  of  your  pupils.  Read  their 
faces  and  postures.  Know  who  is  giving  attention  and 
whose  mind  is  wandering,  who  is  understanding  and  who  i§ 
not ;  then  at  your  teaching  to  the  conditions  you  face. 


•Palmer:  "The  Teacher,"  p.  17. 
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Be  alive  to  the  ideas  of  your  pupils.  Get  them  to  think 

for  themselve  and  to  express  what  they  think.   Then  re- 
spect their  thoughts.   Take  pains  to  understand  and  use 
them.   There  will  be  many  misconceptions  and  blundering 
statements,  of  course.   But  those  very  misconceptions  are 
the  material  upon  which  you  must  work.   You  will  take 
them  at  their  face  value,  as  expressions  of  the  pupil's  real 
understanding  of  the  matter  in  hand  and  his  honest  attempt 
to  contribute  to  the  discussion.   You  will  lead  him  to  see 
where  they  are  wrong,  and  so  to  revise  and  correct  them. 
A  mistaken  statement,  expressing  the  pupil's  own  thought, 
IS  worth  much  more  to  you  than  a  perfectly  correct  one 
which  is  only  an  echo  of  what  you  have  told  him  or  he 
lias  read  in  a  book.    It  is  your  business  not  to  put  ready- 
made  ideas  in  at  the  pupil's  ears  and  then  pull  them  out 
again  at  his  mouth,  but  to  help  him  to  construct  right  ideas 
of  his  own.   No  class  can  have  life  and  interest  where  the 
teache/s  ideas  are  the  only  ones  expressed  or  ultimately 
used.  There  must  be  a  real  exchange  of  thought.   The  best 
teacher  is  he  who  can  most  skillfully  use  the  pupil's  own 
ideas. 

5.  The  tcacher  should  appeal  to  that  interest 
WHOSE  APM  tcEPTiVE  VALUE  IS  HIGHEST.  Interesting  a 
pupil  and  getting  him  to  understand  the  lesson  should  be 
one  and  the  same  thing.  The  interest  to  which  the  teacher 
appeals  should  be  such  as  may  help  the  pupil  to  grasp  the 
truth  and  develop  a  right  permanent  attitude  toward  it. 
If  a  boy  learns  a  Bible  verse  because  he  will  get  a  "ticket" 
for  it,  ultimately  redeemable  in  a  prize,  his  interest  neither 
helps  him  to  understand  the  verse  nor  begets  withm  him  an 
attitude  toward  the  Bible  that  is  permanently  desirable.  If 
the  teacher  tells  a  funny  story  or  two  "to  get  the  class  inter- 
ested," and  then  plunges  into  a  lesson  discussion  to  which 
they  apply  but  remotely,  the  class  will  remember  the  stories 
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but  not  the  teachin{?f.  In  both  these  cases  the  interest  ap- 
pealed to  is  external.  It  bears  no  real  relation  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  lesson.  The  teacher  seems  to  assume  that  the 
arousal  of  interest  and  the  presentation  of  the  lesson  are 
separate  problems. 

But  we  fail  unless  we  get  the  pupil  interested  in  the  les- 
son itself.  And  that  means  that  we  must  translate  the 
whole  lesson  material  into  terms  of  the  pupil's  own  ex- 
perience, that  answer  to  his  instincts  and  felt  needs.  Our 
problem  is  not  to  make  a  lesson  interesting  by  tricks  of 
method  or  by  adding  to  it  stories  or  other  material  pleasant 
but  extraneous;  it  is  to  bring  out  of  each  lesson  its  intrinsic 
interest. 

There  are  times  of  extremity,  of  course,  when  the  teacher 
has  no  choice.  He  is  driven  to  appe  o  any  interest,  how- 
ever remote,  that  will  give  him  access  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  Such  extremity  may  result  from  his  own  failure 
to  bring  out  the  essential  interest  ol  the  lesson.  Usually, 
however,  it  comes  simply  from  the  lack  of  that  personal 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  class  f  the  teacher  that 
underlies  all  effective  teaching.  The  teacher  just  ban- 
ning work  with  an  unruly  gang  of  boys  or  with  a  self- 
satisfied,  giggling  bevy  of  girls,  must  win  them  first  in  any 
way  he  can.  He  may  have  to  begin  with  something  utterly 
foreign  to  the  truth  he  means  ultimately  to  bring  out.  The 
"point  of  contact"  he  first  seeks  is  that  between  his  pupils 
and  himself;  only  later  can  he  seek  to  make  contact  be- 
tween their  needs  and  a  lesson  point. 
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FOR  INVESTIGATION,  WRITTEN  REPORT  AND  DIS- 
CUSSION 

Write  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  Diagnose  some  case  of  inaUention,  tracing  out  the  conditions 
which  caused  it,  as  far  as  you  can. 

2.  Describe  some  case  in  which  the  teacher  appealed  to  an  in- 
terest of  low  apperceptive  value,  showing  the  higher  interest  to 
which  appeal  might  have  been  made. 

3-  Examfae  the  teaching  conditions  in  your  own  class,  with  a 
view  to  their  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  attentioa. 
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Principles  of  Illustratiok 

There  is  no  better  way  to  bring  the  truth  home  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  we  teach  than  by  effective  illus- 
tration. The  teacher  needs  the  gift  of  imagination.  He 
must  be  able  to  see  the  truth  concretely,  and  quick  to  con- 
ceive its  analogies. 

I.  There  are  certain  general  principles  whidi  apply  to 
all  illustrations,  whether  verbal  only  or  objective  as  well : 

(i)  The  illustration  should  be  more  familiar  than  the 
truth  it  is  meant  to  illustrate.  It  should  be  simple  and  con- 
crete, dealing  with  matters  that  lie  well  within  the  range 
of  the  pupil's  own  experience.  Its  aim  is  to  cast  the  light 
of  the  known  upon  the  unknown.  If  it,  too,  deals  witK 
what  is  unknown,  we  simply  double  difficulties.  Jesus 
always  drew  His  illustrations  from  the  common  experiences 
of  everyday  life.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  made  Him 
.  the  ideal  Teacher. 

We  need  to  remember  this  principle  even  with  re^ct 
to  those  illustrations  which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  itself. 
They  reflect  the  life  of  Bible  times  and  Bible  lands.  And 
because  our  life  is  different,  we  may  not  understand  them. 
Missionaries  have  learned  that  they  must  put  the  truth  in 
terms  of  the  life  of  the  people  they  address,  even  though 
it  may  compel  a  very  free  paraphrasing  of  the  Scripture 
story. 

"One  Sunday,  in  Ceylon,  I  was  addressing,  through  an 
interpreter,  a  large  congregation  of  native  Christians,  and 
unfortunately  chose  the  subject  of  the  good  bhepherd.  My 
interpreter  told  me  afterward  that  not  one  of  my  hearers 
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bad  ever  seen  a  sheep,  or  knew  what  it  was.   'How  then 
d.d  you  explam  what  I  said?'  I  asked.   'Oh I'  he  repUed^ 
rt^Jr  i»  ««.  and  ^ 

wT'  r%  n»'«>v«r,  th,t  an  illustration  per- 

fectly famthar  and  simple  to  oarselve,  may  not  be  ZTto 

our  puptls^  ,t  ,s  from  //,„>  standpoint  tJiu 

'  P^'-'^her  explain  hopeT, 

nese  littte  prh  can  go  home  and  tell  their  mothers  what 
Hope  .s.  Now,  children,  yon  know  that  this  beauUfuT  st  earn 
o  watet-  that  run,  behind  this  me«ing  hoa«  i,  'ed 
o  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogenTso  ho^  ' 
of  destre  and  expectation.'  And  on  he  went."  t 

do    H.'Z'^'?  "f  «  Hat  not  to 

do.  He  not  only  uses  a  poor  illustration ;  he  tries  to  mak, 
up  for  .t,  lade  of  .impUdty  by  .  ««  o  pUyfuI  inti^cv 
of  manner  and  irrelevant  remark.  Bnt  the  Ly  t™  wTto 
get  s,mpl,city  ,s  to  make  the  lesson  material  L^I^i. 

ofai^n^'i.^ " " » *e  b.™ 

(2)  Illustrations  should  *utt4j,»r 
PoU.    stories  thatlmp'^er^VCrne'^"':''  |" 
keep  things  lively,  figures  that  "AX^ 
have  no  place.  Illustration  is  not  an  end  in  itself^eS 

and    T,   '  'o  ''^IP  «"=  Pup  'l  under 

stand.   If  a  particular  fflustration  does  not  reallv 

IS  not  needed,  better  cut  it  out  '     ^'  " 

J3)lli,a  mistake  ,0  Hlmtrations.  Just 

t"Th.  S«ad.y  School  Tacher-i  P«tgo,y,"  p.  .„6. 
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enough  to  make  the  point  clear  and  impress  it  strongly— is 
the  rule.  And  one  illustration  to  a  single  point,  if  it  be  well 
chosen,  is  generally  enough.  If  more  be  used,  they  are  apt 
to  confuse.  On  the  other  hand,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
use  the  same  illustration  always  for  a  given  point,  lest  the 
pupil's  conception  of  the  truth  be  narrowed  and  distorted 
by  constant  association  with  one  particular  instance. 

(4)  The  illustration  should  not  be  incongruous.  It  should 
not  be  more  unlike  than  like  the  truth  it  is  meant  to  picture. 
I  once  heard  an  evangelist  speak  of  the  "knock-out  blow" 
that  Christ  gave  to  the  church  at  Ephesus  when  He  wrote 
to  them  through  John:  "Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat 
against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love."  And 
he  was  not  content  to  leave  it  a  metaphor;  he  made  it  a 
story,  and  launched  into  a  vivid  description  of  a  certain 
disgusting  pri^e-fight  which  had  taken  place  a  few  months 
before,  picturing  how  all  that  the  beaten  fighter  had  done 
through  round  after  round  was  of  no  avail  against  that 
one  blow  that  finally  knocked  him  out. 

(5)  The  illustration  should  not  he  too  suggestive.  It  is 
but  a  window  through  which  the  truth  is  to  shine.  If  it 
attracts  attention  to  itself,  it  distracts  the  mind  and  clouds 
the  vision.  Some  illustrations  are  too  vivid  and  interesting. 
They  start  new  and  inviting  trains  of  thought,  and  the  pupil 
is  soon  far  from  the  lesson. 

2.  Pictures  have  a  threefold  value  as  illustrative  mate- 
rial: 

(0)  Sense  value.  Appealing  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the 
ear,  the  teacher  is  better  able  to  get  tne  attention  and  hold 
the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

(6)  Fact  value.  Seeing  gives  more  definite  knowledge 
than  hearing.  Pictures  help  to  make  Bible  scenes  real,  and 
give  material  to  the  imagination.  The  pupil's  ideas  be- 
icome  more  concrete  and  definite,  his  mental  pictures  clearer. 
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(r)  Ideal  value.  The  pictures  of  a  g  cat  artist  do  more 
tlian  represent  facts;  they  present  ideals.  They  give  in- 
sight into  hfe's  spiritual  meanings,  and  uplift  to  higher  levels 
of  fcehng.  The  Sistine  Madonna  is  not  a  photograph  of 
Jesus  and  His  mother;  but  it  is  more.  We  do  not  know 
^^•hether  it  reproduces  the  features  of  Mary;  but  it  does 
^vllat  IS  of  infinitely  more  moment— it  reveals  to  us  her 
J^pint.  It  is  the  eternal  spirit  of  motherhood,  with  all  its 
lo\  e  and  joy  in  suffering,  its  beauty  and  dignity.  It  por- 
trays an  ideal  universal  to  humanity. 

The  Sunday  school  has  always  used  pictures;  but  it  has 
at  times  relied  too  exclusively  upon  the  first  of  these  values. 
It  has  used  such  pictures  as  would  appeal  to  the  senses, 
without  sufficient  regard  for  their  faithfulness  to  fact  or 
for  their  artistic  and  ideal  value.  Wa  have  now  come  to 
see  that  children  are  just  as  ready  to  enjoy  good  pictures 
as  poor  ones,  and  that  we  need  lose  nothing  of  the  appeal 
to  the  senses  by  striving  as  well  for  the  fact  and  ideal 
values.  It  is  now  possible,  moreover,  to  obtain  copies  of 
good  pictures  so  cheaply  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  com- 
pelling children  to  look  at  poor  ones. 

(i)  The  pictures  of  great  artists  are  worth  more  than 
any  other^  for  the  reason  that  they  combine  all  three  values. 
]  ^  en  a  child  sees  more  than  faces  when  he  looks  at  such 
pictures  as  Hofmann's  "Christ  in  the  Temple  with  the  Doc- 
tors," "Christ  and  the  Rich  Young  Man,"  and  "Christ  in 
Gethsemane."  He  is  able  to  read  the  heart  beneath.  We 
owe  it  to  our  children  to  bring  them  into  contact  with 
the  best  pictures  as  well  as  with  the  best  books,  and  to 
make  them  able  to  appreciate  the  spiritual  values  of  art 
No  one  has  a  better  opportunity  to  do  this  than  the  Sunday 
school  teacher;  and  few  things  that  he  can  do  will  better 
quicken  and  develop  the  spiritual  capacities  of  the  pupil. 
It  IS  gignificant  how  the  worid's  greatest  artists  have  turned 
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to  the  Bible  for  their  subjects.  The  life  of  Christ  partic- 
ularly is  well  portrayed  by  modern  painters,  whose  con- 
ception of  Him  is  in  general  better  suited  to  our  present 
ways  of  thinking  than  that  of  many  of  the  old  masters. 

(2)  Photographs  of  Palestine  as  it  exists  to-day,  of  its 
people  and  their  occupations,  help  very  much  to  make  real 
to  pupils  the  scenes  and  circtunstanccs  of  the  Bible  story. 

(3)  Stereoscopic  views  are  better  yet.  Shut  off  by  th-j 
hood  from  the  world  of  here  and  now,  the  boy  who  looks 
through  a  stereoscope  seems  really  transported  into  Bible 
lands.  The  picture  stands  out  in  all  the  perspective  of  the 
third  dimension,  and  its  figures  even  seem  life  size. 

(4)  Any  Sunday  school  that  can  afford  it  should  have  a 
stereopticon  for  use  in  reviews,  illustrated  lectures,  and  the 
like,  before  the  whole  school  or  before  a  smgle  class  at  some 
special  meeting.  The  possibilities  of  such  illus  .ration  are 
now  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  reflectors  which  throw 
upon  the  screen  a  page  of  any  book  with  its  print,  diagrams 
or  pictures,  just  as  clearly  as  the  older  lantern  would  a  pre- 
pared slide.  In  this  way  the  teacher  may  make  available 
to  the  class  a  great  amount  of  material  which  they  would 
otherwise  never  get. 

(5)  Schools  and  colleges  are  just  awaking  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  moving  pictures  as  an  educational  instrument. 
The  Sunday  school,  too,  would  do  well  to  bring  before  its 
pupils  now  and  then  moving  pictures  of  the  Passion  Play, 
of  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land  of  to-day,  of  scenes  illustrating 
missionary  work  in  foreign  lands,  and  the  like.  The  craze 
for  moving  picture  shows,  which  has  in  the  past  few  years 
spread  over  the  country,  is  but  an  indication  of  the  interest 
which  pupils  are  bound  to  feel  in  pictures  which  actually 
bring  life  before  them. 

3.  Objects  as  illustrative  material  have  both  a  sense 
and  a  fact  value.  In  dealing  with  young  children  especially. 
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the  appeal  to  the  senses  is  needed  to  hold  their  attentioii 
and  interest  and  to  make  the  needed  impression.  For  pupils 
of  al  ages,  there  is  great  value  in  objects  or  models  that 
help  to  make  more  real  the  conditions  about  which  the  class 
IS  studymg  Rehcs  of  ancient  times  or  articles  from  the 
Pales  me  of  to-day  or  from  mission  fields,  help  to  give  a 
definite  knowledge  that  could  be  gotten  in  no  other  ^y. 
(I)         must  carefully  distinguish,  however,  between 

'^lnV^''*'Zu'''  't"'"  ''•"^'^  «  merely 

?n  r  "T'/*^^^  ""^''^  '^^^^'ion  is  real.  A  Roman  coin, 
an  old  Greek  lamp,  a  model  of  the  temple  or  of  the  agricul- 

ural  implements  or  clothes  of  Bible  times,  a  modelhouse 
to  show  how  Peter  could  go  "up  upon  the  housetop  to 

VrZ  r  ^^"^^  into  a  room 

from  the  roof-these  have  a  real  relation  to  the  truth.  From 
such  objects  we  get  both  sense  and  fact  values.  But  to  use 
a  crown  to  mustrate  the  "crown  of  life,"  a  magnifying-glass 
to  explain  Manr's  joy  as  expressed  in  the  Ma^ificat.  a  paper 
pattern  and  scissors  as  a  symbol  of  Christ  our  pattern,  is 
to  appeal  to  the  senses  merely,  and  to  nm  grave  risk  of  a 
misapprehension  of  the  truth.  There  is  always  danger  that 
children  will  not  understand  our  figures  of  speech;  and  we 
more  than  double  the  danger  when  we  present  the  figure 

he  object  Itself  will  enchain  their  interest  and  attention 
and  tie  their  mmds  down  to  its  literal  presence  and  quality 
(2)  //  symbolic  objects  be  used  as  illustrations-znA 
there  are  doubtless,  times  when  it  is  well  to  use  them,  de- 
spite the  danger  mvolved-ZA^y  should  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral  principles  of  effective  illustration  noted  earlier  in  this 
chapter.  They  should  be  natural,  not  forced ;  they  should 
be  more  familiar  than  the  truth  to  be  illustrated;  they 
should  not  be  incon;  ruous  or  too  suggestive.  Perhaps  the 
most  fxxumon  of  aU  "object  lessons"  is  the  use  of  chemicals 
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by  which  a  colorless  liquid  turns  red  when  another  is  poured 
into  it,  and  becomes  clear  as  crystal  again  when  a  third  is 
introduced— it  all  being  supposed  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
sin  upon  the  heart  and  its  purification  by  the  love  of  God. 
But  such  a  procedure  transgresses  the  most  fundamental 
principle  of  teaching.  The  illustration  is  not  more  familiar 
than  the  truth  to  be  illustrated.  It  attempts  to  explain  the 
unknown  by  the  unknown.  It  is  very  apt,  moreover,  to 
convey  to  children  a  wrong  implication — that  the  operation 
of  God's  Spirit  is  as  instantaneous  and  magical  in  its  char- 
acter as  the  change  in  the  liquid  appears  to  them. 

(3)  The  use  of  symbolic  objects  takes  time  and  com- 
pels a  more  or  less  definite  centering  of  the  whole  lesson 
about  them.  Such  an  illustration  is  much  less  economical 
than  one  that  is  verbal.  There  is  always  the  danger  that  the 
illustration  may  become  an  end  in  itself  rather  than  a  means. 

(4)  There  is  a  danger  that  object  teaching  may  degrade 
the  interests  of  the  children  by  holding  them  to  a  sense  plane. 
Children  who  have  been  taught  too  exclusively  by  objects 
become  incapable  of  appreciating  anything  else.  They  will 
always  demand  "something  interesting,'*  else  they  will  not 
give  attention. 

4.  The  BLACKBOARD  is  a  very  important  help,  which  has 
been  much  misunderstood  and  misused.  Its  true  use  is  free, 
living  and  personal.  A  rapid  descriptive  sketch,  an  outline 
map  or  diagram,  an  important  word  or  principle  written 
as  well  as  spokoi — such  is  true  blackboard  ilhistration,  done 
bs  the  teacher  talks,  reinforcing  the  impression  of  ear  with 
that  of  eye.  If  possible,  every  class  should  have  its  own 
blackboard;  for  it  is  as  a  help  in  actual  teaching  that  it  is 
most  needed — not  merely  for  announcement,  review  or  or- 
nament. 
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FOR  INVESTIGATION,  W  RITTEN  REPORT  AND  DIS- 
CUSSION 

Write  on  one  of  the  following  topics : 

1.  Plan  in  detail  and  describe  the  iUustrative  material,  of  any 
sort,  which  you  will  use  in  teaching  the  lesson  which  you  dealt  with 
in  your  first  three  papers. 

2.  Observe,  describe  and  evaluate  some  object  lesson. 

3.  Choose  pictures  to  use  in  connection  with  the  next  month's 
lessons  in  your  Sunday  school  class,  and  teU  why  you  chose  just 
these  particular  ones. 


LESSON  VII 


Story-Telling  and  STORY-REPROJucnoN 

Whether  it  deal  with  fact  or  fancy,  a  story  is  a  work 

of  the  imagination.  It  makes  the  truth  live.  It  makes  us 
see  the  things  it  tells;  it  stirs  our  hearts  to  feel  and  our 
wills  to  act.  "Of  all  the  things  that  a  teacher  should  know 
how  to  do,"  says  President  Hall,  "the  most  important,  with- 
out exception,  is  to  be  able  to  tell  a  story." 

1.  There  are  three  chief  ways  in  which  we  may  usb 

STORIES : 

(1)  As  presentation.  The  lesson  itself  may  be  cast  into 
story  form.  This  is  essential  in  the  two  lower  departments ; 
and  there  the  telling  of  the  story  is  the  central  work  of  the 
hour.  In  the  higher  departments,  too,  it  is  sometimes 
well  to  present  the  lesson  as  a  story  if  it  is  full  of  dramatic 
action. 

(2)  As  preparation.  A  story  may  be  very  effectively 
used  to  lead  up  to  the  lesson — some  bit  of  everyday  experi- 
ence, perhaps,  that  will  arouse  interest  in  the  subject  to  be 
presented;  or  a  review  of  previous  lessons  in  quick,  vivid 
narration ;  or  the  tale  of  what  happened  between  the  events 
of  the  last  lesson  and  those  of  this. 

(3)  As  illustration.  Jesus  so  used  stories.  He  taught  in 
concrete  pictures  that  brought  home  the  truth  to  the  simplest 
mind.   "Without  a  parable  spake  He  not  unto  them." 

2.  How  TO  TELL  A  STORY.  There  are  two  standpoints 
from  which  we  may  judge  a  story.  We  may  inquire,  first, 
whether  it  is  well  told  or  worth  telling,  just  as  a  story,  to 
be  enjoyed;  second,  whether  it  teaches  anything  or  drives 
home  a  moral.  As  teachers,  we  think  generally  of  the 
second  of  these  standpoints,  and  it  is  our  vice  to  neglect 
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the  first.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  teaching  value  of  a  story 
i^ep^nds  upon  its  enjoyment  value.  If  it  is  not  wortli 
telling  just  as  a  story,  or  if  it  is  poorly  told,  it  will  not  ful- 
fill its  purpose  as  a  bit  of  teaching. 

A  good  story  is,  as  Miss  Bryant  reminds  us,  a  work  of 
art.  It  exists,  primarily,  to  be  enjoyed.  \\t  love  to  hear 
it  not  because  we  seek  from  it  an  ulterior  benefit,  but  be- 
cause it  fires  the  imagination  and  moves  the  feelings.  Like 
a  beautiful  landscape  or  a  great  picture,  it  just  naturally 
:'ppeals  to  us,  we  know  not  how  or  why. 

The  teaching  value  of  a  well-told  story  is  thus  indirect. 
The  pupil  gives  himself  up  to  its  enjoyment.  Like  a  bit 
of  play,  it  relaxes  the  tension  of  the  class-room.  There  is 
no  effort  needed  to  hold  the  attention ;  the  story  grips  his 
interest,  and  he  surrenders  to  it  without  reserve.  It  brings 
before  him  a  mental  picture,  and  stirs  the  heart  within 
him.  But  at  the  end  he  has  gotten  more  than  a  mere 
picture,  and  experienced  what  is  deeper  than  an  idle  play 
of  feeling — he  has  gained  a  concrete  impression  of  the 
truth  and  has  felt  its  power. 

The  teacher  ought  to  do  his  best,  therefore,  to  learn  the 
story-teller's  art.  It  is  not  wholly  an  inborn  gift.  It  can 
be  cultivated.  Study  carefully  the  books  in  the  bibliogra- 
phy at  the  end  of  this  chapter;  then  go  to  work  to  apply 
their  suggestions  in  repeated  practice.  There  is  room  here 
merely  to  summarize  certain  outstanding  counsels : 

(1)  To  tell  a  story  well,  one  must  prepare  and  practice 
it.  There  are  times,  of  course,  when  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  gives  both  vision  and  power  of  expression.  But 
he  who  relies  upon  such  inspiration  will  miserably  fail 
Here,  as  everywhere,  the  secret  of  success  is  work. 

(2)  To  tell  a  story  well,  one  must  first  possess  it  and 
make  it  a  very  part  of  himself.  He  must  possess  it  in  im- 
agination. He  must  really  see  the  thing  he  hopes  to  make 
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others  see.  lie  must  possess  it  logically — grasping  its  point, 
and  holding  its  details  in  right  relation.  He  must  possess 
it  in  feeling— putting  his  heart  into  the  situation  he  de- 
scribes. It  is  worse  than  useless  to  tell  a  story  that  you  do 
not  yourself  appreciate  and  enjoy,  or  to  try  to  move  others 
to  a  sympathy  you  do  not  feel. 

(3)  Reduce  the  story  to  its  simplest  terms.  Find  the 
main  plot,  and  let  everything  else  go.  Eliminate  rigidly  all 
unnecessary  details,  irrelevant  incidents  and  secondary 
characters.  Then  tell  the  story  in  direct  and  simple  lan- 
guage, and  in  terms  of  action,  rather  than  of  description. 
"Tell  what  was  done,  not  how  somebody  felt  or  thought 
when  something  was  being  done.  .  .  .  Those  of  us  who 
have  grown  away  from  childhood  tend  to  reverse  the  true 
order,  to  place  the  empha^s  on  the  question,  'What  kind 
of  man  was  he,*  and  not  on  'What  did  he  do.'  Let  what 
he  did  tell  what  he  was.  Your  story  will  thus  have  'go,'  as 
all  Bible  stories  have."  * 

(4)  Maintain  logical  unity  and  movement.  Nothing 
spoils  a  story  so  utterly  as  a  confusion  of  points  of  view, 
or  the  failure  to  get  some  point  in  at  its  rightful  place, 
then  backing  up  later  to  supply  it.  No  story-teller  ought 
ever  be  obliged  to  stop  and  say,  "Ohl  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that—." 

(5)  Use  direct  discourse.  When  you  tell  what  some- 
body said,  use  the  first  person  instead  of  the  third.  Note 
the  confusion  and  obscurity  of  the  indirect  form  of  telling 
the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan:  "And  then  when  he  left 
he  gave  the  innkeeper  some  money,  and  told  him  to  take  care 
of  him,  and  that  if  he  spent  any  more  for  him,  he  would 
repay  him." 

(6)  Put  your  whole  self  into  the  telling^  This  is  the 
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hard  thing  for  most  people.  The  difTerence  between  a  good 
story-teller  and  a  poor  one  is  most  otten  a  difference  of 
temperament.    The  first  naturally  and  spontaneously  ex- 
presses what  he  feels;  the  second  is  ashamed  and  afraid 
to  let  himself  go.  The  one  is  naturally  dramatic;  the  other 
diffident  and  reserved.   To  tell  a  story  well,  you  must  really 
act  It  out,  m  changes  of  voice  inflection,  in  expression  of 
eyes  and  feature,  in  quiet  gesture.  Anything  more  than  this, 
however,  is  out  of  place,  and  but  calls  attention  to  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  present  situation  with  that  which  the  teller  is 
attempting  too  realistically  to  portray. 
3.  In  the  primary  department,  the  activity  of  the 

PUPIL  CENTERS  ABOUT   IIIS   REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  STORY 

If  the  lesson  story  has  been  well  told,  nothing  will  give 
the  children  greater  delight  than  to  reproduce  it  for  them- 
selves. And  nothing  can  be  of  more  educational  value.  It 
IS  real  self-expression,  socially  motived.  It  makes  the 
truth  the  child's  own.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  the 
children  may  reproduce  the  story: 

(i)  Telling  it.  "It  is  such  fun  to  listen  to  a  good  story 
that  children  remember  it  without  effort,  and,  later,  when 
asked  if  they  can  tell  it,  they  are  as  eager  to  try  as  if  it 
were  a  personal  experience  which  they  were  burning  to 
impart.    Each  pupil  is  given  a  chance  to  try  each  story 
at  some  time.    Then  that  one  which  each  has  told  especially 
well  ,s  allotted  to  him  for  his  own  particular  story,  on 
which  he  has  an  especial  claim  thereafter.  It  is  surprising 
to  note  how  individual  and  distinctive  the  expression  of 
voice  and  manner  becomes,  after  a  short  time.    The  child 
mstmctively  emphasizes  the  points  which  appeal  to  him 
and  the  element  of  fun  in  it  all  helps  bring  forgetfulness  of 


♦Bryant ."How  to  TeU  Stories  to  Chfldren,"  p. 
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This  it  an  ftccottnt  of  ttory-telUng  by  children  in  the 

public  schools,  where  the  interest  of  the  teacher  was  not 
primarily  in  the  content  of  the  story  itself,  but  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child's  power  of  expression.  It  applies 
as  well  to  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  who  is 
interested  in  having  the  child  lay  hold  of  the  truth  of  the 
story.  Let  not  the  word  "fun"  mislead  us.  The  fun  of 
story-telling  is  not  amiss  in  the  Sunday  school  It  is  the 
joy  of  the  creative  imagination,  the  happiness  of  inwardly 
seeing  and  feeling  what  one  tells  and  of  putting  one's  whole 
self  into  the  telling.  It  is  the  delight  of  making  others 
see  and  feel,  and  sharing  with  them  the  truth  that  seems 
so  real.  What  matter  if  the  story  is  old,  and  the  child  tells 
it  time  after  time  in  the  same  words,  and  often  with  the 
very  inflections  that  the  teacher  first  used?  That,  for 
children,  only  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  the  telling.  They  do 
not  want  different  words.  They  like  to  recognize  the  old 
forms,  and  even  to  join  in  the  refrain  when  certain  strik- 
ing phrases  are  reached.  It  is  a  blessed  txxm  to  the  teadier 
— this  natural  love  of  repetition.  It  makes  easy  the  perma- 
nent implanting  of  the  truth. 

(2)  Drawing.  Every  child  likes  to  draw,  and  every  child 
should  be  allowed  to.  It  is  not  that  we  hope  to  develop 
artists,  but  simply  that  drawing  is  a  natural  form  of  ex- 
pression. The  child  who  tries  to  tell  a  story  in  a  picture 
must  have  a  definite  and  clear  mental  picture.  The  story 
afterward  is  more  vivid  and  real  to  his  mental  vision.  He 
can  teli  it  better  in  words  just  because  he  has  tried  to  tell 
it  in  pictures. 

The  most  convenient  forms  of  drawing  for  the  Sunday 
school  are:  (a)  Drawing  with  pencil  or  black  or  colored 
crayons  upon  fairly  large  sheets  of  paper.  (&)  Drawing 
upon  the  blackboard.  Children  like  this,  for  its  novelty 
and  for  the  prominence  it  gives  to  the  one  chosen  to  draw  a 
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picture  for  the  class.  It  also  permits  co-operative  drawing 
—one  child  making  part  of  a  picture  and  others  completing 
it— wiikii  engages  the  hearty  interest  of  the  whole  class 
if  yon  do  not  have  it  too  often,  (c)  Cutting  ont  silhoiwttes 
from  paper.  Children  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
this,  and  produce  far  better  iOnstrations  than  one  would 
at  first  think. 

The  drawings  will  be  very  crude,  but  that  does  not 
matter.  You  are  not  teaching  drawing  but  Bible  stories. 
Do  not  waste  time  trying  to  get  a  perfect  picture.  It  it 
but  a  means  by  which  the  child  may  express  his  own  ideas 
and  get  the  benefit  that  comes  from  such  expression.  Of 
course,  in  so  far  as  the  drawing  reveals  a  misconception 
of  the  story,  you  will  correct  it,  just  as  you  would  one  re- 
vealed in  the  child's  telling  the  story.  You  will  take  care 
never  to  suggest  a  drawmg  when  the  story  is  one  that 
would  be  hard  for  a  child  to  illustrate,  or  when  his  attempt 
would  be  apt  to  Ir;  d  to  misconceptions. 

(3)  Playing  the  story.  Children  are  naturally  dramatic. 
They  toke  keen  delight  in  acting  out  a  story.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  make-believe  play.  Each  little  actor,  creating  his  own 
part,  himself  Uves  in  the  story  and  expresses  in  the  most 
natural  way  possible  its  meaning  to  him.  He  has  the  most 
concrete  of  social  motives  for  his  expression  of  the  truth, 
for  he  feels  the  motive  that  the  one  in  the  stoi-y  himself 
felt 

Teachers  in  the  poblic  idiools  are  just  ing  to  un- 
derstand what  an  instrument  is  afforded  them  by  this 

natural  instinct  for  dramatic  expression.  It  is  pkun  how 
it  lends  itself  to  the  teaching  of  readinjr  and  composition 
and  to  the  development  of  a  love  for  good  literpture.  The 
class  is  never  rep  Jy  to  stop  with  the  first  unpromptii  acting 
o^*of  a  story;  they  want  to  try  again  and  improve  their 
presentatira. 
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The  Sunday  school  might  well  ^  ,im  nmething  here 
from  the  experience  of  the  public  school  1  here  is  no 
rtuon  why  dnldren  aboukl  not  act  out  Bible  ft<met  font 
as  they  do  others.  There  is  no  irreverence  in  the  tfioi^iit* 

provided  we  choose  such  stories  as  do  not  neces5teite  any 
one's  acting  the  part  of  God  or  of  Jesus. 

The  first  of  these  forms  uf  reproduct  un  —  ib'  cliild's 
telling  the  story — is  obviously  the  most  "He.  It  never 
loses  its  charm,  and  may  be  used  with  any  ^ory  All  three 
methods  may  be  used  in  the  beginner/  department  as  well 
as  the  primary,  to  the  degree  that  you  find  them,  by  actwil 
experience,  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular  children  yon 
have  to  teach. 

The  time  for  the  firrt  reproduction  of  a  story  is  or  he 
Sunday  following  its  presentation;  and  after  that  it  may 
be  retold  or  reacted  as  often  as  seems  worth  wlule.  The 

period  for  reproduction  should  be  the  first  of  the  two  m- 
struction  periods,  the  second  being  given  to  telling  the  new 
story.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  beginners*  department 
as  to  the  primary.  In  each,  whatever  work  the  childre.i  do 
at  home  throughout  the  week  should  be  about  the  story  M 
on  the  previous  Sunday  and  in  preparation  for  its  repro~ 
duction,  rather  than  in  anticipation  of  the  new  story  tha 
to  come.  In  this  respect  th.  story  method  of  teaching  dif- 
fers from  the  other  methods  which  we  have  discussed.  Its 
home  work  comes  after  the  presentation  of  the  lesson  story ; 
they  involve  an  ass^nnient  of  new  material  for  tUtx^,  in 
preparation  for  the  ch»s  pr^entatkm. 
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St  John,  £.  P.— -Stories  and  s      -TJlin,.'  ' 

Sy.  W.  J^"WorId  Stories  Retoi  (The  leader  o>  the  Te.cher- 
Traming  cUss  adc  a  pn^  to  t<-H  a  Bi*'*  ^ory  aarc  for  a 
specified  grade. 

ATrtfMV  Ettcyciopcrdia:  Bible  Stories  f  rhii  .  ■  ••Dramati- 
zation, Th  Use  of.  in  TttchJng-;  "Literature.  Moral  Religiottt 
Educatwii  Through" ;  -Stork.  »md  Story-TeHiiig.- 

FOR  INVESTIOATIOM.  \  -^ITTI     REPC  ^T  AMS  niS- 

CUSb  o\ 

Wrtte  out  «  wrjioM  for  ,Mng  a    .  s.  ry,  of  t  *e  o 
name    in  tl.   list  from  which  you  were  ?  Jsed  to  com«  ^ 
your  tirst  paper.  Give  ag«       •«  of  cto»  for  wh'«fe  ft  v*,- 
M  mtcnded. 


LESSON  VIII 


The  Art  of  Questioning 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  teacher  know 

how  to  ask  questions.  By  stories  and  other  illustrative 
material  he  may  present  the  truth  clearly  and  vividly,  and 
appeal  to  interest  and  imagination,  to  feeling  and  action; 
but  it  is  by  questions  that  he  stirs  his  pupils  to  think  it  over 
for  themselves,  to  digest  and  assimilate  it  and  to  make  it  a 
permanent  mental  possession.  If  the  story  is  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  presentation,  the  question  is  the  great  in- 
strument of  association. 

Questioning  is  an  art,  and  like  all  arts  can  oe  but  im- 
perfectly embodied  in  rules.  Yet  there  are  certain  general 
characteristics  of  good  questions  that  may  be  set  down. 

I.  The  question  should  be  clear  and  DEnNiXE.  It 
should  ask  only  one  thing,  and  that  so  directly  that  there 
is  no  chance  cf  mistake. 

(1)  Avoid  technical  expressions  and  big,  words;  as,  What 
are  the  conditions  of  sanctification,  and  how  does  it  differ 
from  regeneration?  Does  the  divinity  of  Jesus  imply  His 
impeccability?  In  the  Sunday  school,  at  least,  we  need  to 
get  away  fro'n  artificial  and  technical  terminology.  If  re- 
ligion means  to  us  what  it  ought,  we  can  express  it  in  the 
same  language  that  we  use  for  common,  everyday  matters. 

(2)  Avoid  figures  of  speech,  unless  the  question  itself 
deal  with  their  explanation.  Use  the  most  simple  and 
direct  statement  possible.  Do  you  think  the  penitent  thief 
will  be  present  at  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb?  In 
what  sort  of  ground  did  Paul  sow  the  seed  at  Corinth? 
are  examples  of  questions  made  less  definite  than  they  might 
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z.;!?""-- duller.'! 

must  ,  .A  '^^-^h"  once  asked,  "What 

^laughter  ,„  marriage,  grew  jealous  of  him,^to  W^li 
drovehun  .„to  oudawr,.  swore  to  a  cov^^^t^^.' 

taith  in  Christ  make  it  impossible  for  »  man  to  sin? 
Paul  fail  at  Athens?  Ask  these  first-  fh^h.  T 
riVhtlv  fniinu,  Ti,  ,  'no>  the  others  may 

Sklo  i^r;A«?,?°°'''' which 

TaZT  V       1  '^'^  inadequate  elue  as  to  what 

>s  asked.  Examples  are:  Who  killed  a  thousand  men  wifh 
-hat  strange  weapon?  Who,  in  today's  tess^n  was  com 
ing  mto  what  city,  and  how>    TheJ^r^  Zl'  ^ 
|..ev  are  conundnfms.    Ve.  TnterlXs  oflis'C:;; 
by  no  means  uncommon.   Professof  De  GarmoTuo""  t^^ 
from  a  lis,  „£  examination  questions  actually  used  in  a 

around Z  ^liU 
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(5)  Do  not  confuse  the  pupil  by  a  multitude  of  words, 
by  auxiliary  clauses  and  parenthetical  explanations.  Under 
this  head  may  be  included  also  the  habit  of  attempting  to 
put  life  into  the  teaching  by  superfluous  remarks  and  play- 
ful familiarity.  Nowhere  is  this  more  out  of  place  than  in 
asHng  questions. 

:  A  common  source  of  vagueness  is  the  use,  without 
^'pcation,  of  general  and  indefinite  verbs,  such  as  have, 
Qu,  be,  become,  happen.  Examples:  What  happens  when 
you  tell  a  lie  ?  What  do  you  do  when  you  go  to  bed  ?  What 
did  Abel  have  that  Cain  did  not?  What  is  the  new  name 
that  is  promised  to  him  that  overcometh?  What  do  we 
become  when  we  are  baptized  ? 

2.  The  question  should  be  so  put  as  to  stimul  \te 
REAL  THOUGHT.  The  pupil  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  his 
ideas  for  the  answer. 

(i)  Avoid  questions  that  suggest  the  answer  in  any  sucH 
way  that  it  comes  as  the  result  of  the  merely  mechanical 
working  of  the  laws  of  association.  Yes-and-No  questions 
are  usually  to  be  avoided  for  this  reason,  though  they  are 
sometimes  perfectly  legitimate.  The  test  is— do  they  make 
the  pupil  thinkf  "Pumping"  questions  appeal  to  mere 
mechanical  memory  or  to  guessing.  Example:  James  and 
John  were  —  ?  Brothers.  And  they  were  sons  of —?  Thun- 
der. No,  they  were  called  that ;  but  they  were  really  the 
sons  of  Z — ?  Zacchaeus.  No,  Zeb — ?  Zebedee. 

When  two  or  more  words  go  together  to  form  one  idea, 
they  should  not  be  broken  apart,  putting  one  in  the  question 
to  suggest  the  other  in  the  answer.  Examples:  What  did 
Samuel  offer  when  he  went  to  Jesse's  home?  Saoifice. 
What  did  Jesus  break  with  His  disciples?  Bread.  What 
did  He  give  first?  Thanks. 

The  question  should  not  be  asked  in  the  same  words 
that  were  used  for  the  original  presentation  of  the  tnitU 
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asked  for;  nor  should  the  teacher  ever  be  content  to  get 
back  an  answer  m  the  same  words  that  he  used  to  impart 
It.  buch  an  exercise  proves  that  the  pupil  caueht  the 
^rds  of  the  teaching,  but  it  does  not  show  Lt  he^^t  t 
tdea.  Put  the  question  in  terms  that  cannot  subconsciously 
suggest  the  words  needed  to  meet  it;  insist  that  the  pupH 
answer  ,n  language  of  his  own.    One  application  of  tWs 

wordTofT''  ^         *  ^  ' 
\\ords  of  Scripture  in  your  questions. 

(2)  Be  careful  not  to  encourage  guessing.  If  the  answer 
be  not  forthcoming,  it  is  idle  to  keep  putting  the  questfon^ 
in  the  hope  that  repetition  may  coax  it  out.  And  it  is 
worse  than  idle  to  reject  an  answer  that  is  honest  and 
partly  right,  just  because  it  does  not  chance  to  be  the  one 
of  which  you  are  thinking.  Teachers  exist  who  have  C 
k„o  say:  "Yes  you  are  right;  but  it  is  not  the  Ls^ 
that  niaye  in  mind."  "Yes  that  is  true;  but  it  is  not  w^J 

sake  of  getting  correct  answers,  but  for  sake  of  leading 
the  pupil  to  think,  to  know  and  understand  the  truth.  A 
wrong  answer  is  often  more  useful  than  a  rirfit  one.  If 
It  reveals  the  pupil's  real  thought  about  the  maTer  in  hand, 
and  so  shows  us  his  misconception  of  the  truth,  it  is  of 

memory  It  enables  us  to  diagnose  the  case.  It  irives  us 
-sight  mto  the  pupil's  need;  and  we  can  set  to  to 

hii^L^'""      ^"^^'^  ^  '         f^^'  ^^»"^ff-  Let 

de7«.r-r  ^"^^^l^"  way.  Over-questioning 

tt  tl'^  T  """^  "^^^  3elf-activitv^ 

1,  m  ^     !i  '  ^''^  °*  expression.  It  makes 

him  dependent  upon  the  continual  stimulus  of  questions. 

3.  gUESTIONS  SHOULD  DEAL  WITH  «8S«NTIAL8.    For  Sake 
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of  perspective,  do  not  ask  for  unimportant  details.  To  ask 

a  question  emphasizes  the  thing  asked  for.  It  becomes  the 
center  of  thought  for  the  moment.  It  gets  impressed  upon 
the  pupil's  mind,  and  acquires  dignity  and  importance  in  his 
eyes.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  question, 
therefore,  to  direct  attention  to  the  salient  facts  of  the 
lesson  and  to  guide  the  thought  of  the  pupil  to  its  essen- 
tial truths. 

The  question  itself,  moreover,  should  have  apperceptive 
and  associative  value.  The  question  and  its  answer  should 
be  worth  putting  together.  It  is  possible  to  ask  about  an 
important  fact  in  a  very  unimportant  way.  For  example : 
Wnat  did  Jesus  do  next?  WHiat  truth  do  we  find  in  the 
next  verse?  What  story  did  Jesus  tell  in  to-day's  lesson? 
Such  questions  as  these  are  formal  and  meaningless.  The 
facts  they  point  toward  may  be  of  vital  importance;  but 
what  they  actually  ask  about  those  facts  is  not  worth  men- 
tioning, much  less  remembering. 

The  fitting  together  of  question  and  answer  is  a  golden 
opportunity  to  make  an  association.  Interest  is  alert,  atten- 
tion centered  upon  its  problem,  the  mind  active.  It  is  the 
time  to  put  together  the  things  we  would  have  stay  together 
in  the  pupil's  mind.  The  question  should  supply  the  one 
term,  the  answer  the  other,  of  an  association  of  ideas  that 
has  permanent  value.  What  did  Jesus  do  when  He  saw 
that  His  disciples  would  not  wash  one  another's  feet?  What 
story  did  He  tell  when  a  lawyer  asked  Him  whom  to  con- 
sider a  neighbor?— are  forms  that  have  associative  value. 

4.  Questions  should  be  put  in  logical  order.  Each 
question  should  grow  out  of  what  went  before  it,  and 
lead  up  to  what  comes  after.  The  whole  should  issue  in  a 
coherent  presentation  of  the  truth.  It  is  harder  to  keep  to 
tlie  point,  of  course,  when  questions  are  asked  and  the 
discussion  of  the  hour  is  live  and  genuinely  co-operative. 
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than  it  would  be  if  the  teacher  were  to  do  all  the  work  and 
s^nply  dehver  a  carefully  prepaid  lecture.  But  Tt  can  be 

ClLHkt.?'''  '"'""'^       ^  ™  WHOLE 

t^t  thi^  H    T  ^"^^  ^'■^"^  their  con! 

ten^  thw  depends  upon  a  few  simple  rules  of  method : 

{!)  Do  not  rely  upon  concert  answers.   It  is  one  of  the 

surest  ways  not  to  keep  the  whole  class  at  work    You  Lust 

pStr:::r'""^'^^^^'^^^^  canuponpanicX 

to  a«n«^.  Each  member  of  the  class  should  feel  that  the 
quesuon^ «  addressed  to  him,  since  he  may  be  callei  u;:nt 

(3)  Call  upon  particular  pupils  severe  Hmes  in  thecourse 
of  a  srugle  recttation.  Do  not  let  a  pupil  feel  that  If^ 
he  has  answered  his  question,  made  his%eiK«  d^ 
his  topic,  his  work  is  over  for  the  day  <»»sctt88ed 

rfJ^W^T  '•^/'^a/  a  g««/,on  if  the  pupil  failed  to  un^ 
derstand  tt  because  of  inattention.  Go  to  another  for  the 
answer.  Even  if  the  failu«  is  due  to  i,«bility  rtLersta„d 
Its  meanmg,  ,t  is  best  to  let  someone  else  ana^r;  S«™ 
and  explain  it  if  necessary, 

be  VriifS  TZ"""  The  class  shoald 

IT'*"'  '»  «»e  another',  an- 

s«  ers  as  to  the  teacher's  questions  and  explanations. 

(6)  Do  »ol  gel  mio  the  habit  of  caUmg  most  often  umh 
your  test  pupils,  and  U„i„g  ,He  LakeTsil  iJL'm  C 
a  dilemma  here.    The  weaker  pupil,  „eed  -h; 
most  yet  when  we  call  upon  them  the  class  hour  dr^T^ 
the  AscusMon  lose,  its  interest.  We  need  the  LlpTf 
brighter  pupiU  to  I«ep  things  moving,  and  they  dese^e 
the  chance  to  contribute  to  the  deveto^?  of  Uie 
yet  we  must  not  Delect  the  weaker.   »^""  '™*' 
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(7)  Do  not  let  pupils  get  into  the  habit  of  failing  to 
answer  your  questions,  and  become  content  to  fail.  Never 
give  one  up  or  let  him  feel  that  his  case  is  hopeless.  Keep 
at  him  till  you  find  a  "point  of  contact"  Your  work,  like 
that  of  any  teacher,  is  individttal. 

6.  The  questions  should  maintain  the  social  motive 
OF  THE  HOUR.  They  should  express  the  natural  give-and- 
take  of  social  co-operation  in  the  discovery  and  discussion 
of  the  truth.  You  will,  therefore,  encourage  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression.  You  will  respect  the  pupil's  an- 
swers, if  they  be  sincere.  And  you  will  be  ready  in  turn  to 
answer  his  questions,  and  will  do  yoiir  best  to  meet  his  diffi- 
culties. 

To  ask  questions  from  a  printed  list  in  the  text-book,  or 
even  to  read  off  questions  from  a  list  that  you  have  your- 
self prepared,  is  to  fail  unpardonably.  This  does  not  mean 
that  you  should  not  prepare  questions  beforehand.  It  is 
well  even  to  write  some  out,  that  you  may  get  them  clearly 
in  mind.  But  leave  all  notes  behind  when  you  come  to  the 
class.  Let  no  paper  come  between  yourself  and  your  pupils. 
Better  to  make  some  mistakes  in  the  course  of  teaching  that 
is  live  and  personal,  than  to  be  faultlessly  logical  because 
mechanical. 
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FOR  INVESTIGATION.  WRITTEN  REPORT  AND  DIS 

CUSSION 

leZl^'*!,°"*  K  °'         *»""*^»  you  Will  use  in  the 

tended  to  lead  him  ^  «»te"al,  and  again  from  those  in- 
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Drills,  Reviews  and  Examinations 

I.  Memory  work  should  have  an  increasing  place  in  the 

three  lower  departments,  culminating  in  the  Junior.  The 
beginners  may  learn  little  Bible  verses;  the  primary  pupils 
will  memorize  longer  verses  and  hymns.  The  juniors  are 
in  the  "golden  memory  period."  They  should  store  the 
mind  with  such  Bible  passages  and  religious  forms  as  they 
ought  to  remember  word  for  word  in  after  life. 

(1)  Tt  -  material  for  memorisation  should  he  carefully 
selected,  it  is  a  waste  of  energy  to  commit  a  "Golden 
Text"  each  Sunday,  unless  that  text  be  of  permanent  spirit- 
ual value.  In  general,  we  should  aim  to  have  our  pupils 
memorize  only  those  Bible  passages,  hymns  and  forms  as 
they  ought  to  retain  throughout  life,  laid  up  in  the  mind 
and  always  available,  a  precious  spiritual  resource.  If  the 
memory  material  be  of  this  sort,  memory  work  should  be 
continued  throughout  the  higher  departments  of  the  school, 
reviewing  and  keeping  alive  what  was  acquired  in  the  lower 
departments,  as  well  as  adding  to  it. 

(2)  Memory  work  requires  actual  class  drill.  It  is  not 
enough  to  "hear  the  children  say"  the  verses  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  learned  at  home,  and  help  them  out  when 
they  stumble.  You  must  squarely  face  the  fact  that  most 
children  will  not  learn  their  verses  at  home.  You  should 
teach  them  yourself.  You  should  by  drill  help  them  to 
memorize  what  they  ought. 

(3)  Memory  drill  depends  upon  the  law  of  habit.  Two 
conditions  must  be  fulfiHed:  (a)  The  pupil  must  put  his 
whole  attention  upon  the  material  to  be  learned,  appre- 
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^S^otr '  '^'"^''^       ''^'^  ^ 

thitirClT^''       '^'""^^^     ^'^h  in  the  hour,  before 
.hasbegun  to  t,re  and  while  his  power  of  atten- 

er?Hn  "  •  "'"^^'^^  ^«  "^any  teach- 

at  any  time.    It  demands  the  most  favorable  conditions 

Teacher  and  pupils  should  be  at  their  best 

ffear/y  and  definitely  just  what  he  is  to  learn.  Mere  con- 
drni  IT  T  be  individual 

learned  should  be  presented  to  their  eyes  as  well  as  to  their 

nothmg  that  he  does  not  comprehend,  for  the  full  meaning 
of  many  precious  verses  can  be  realized  only  in  later  life 
Yet  we  seldom  err  on  this  side.  And  certainly  a  child 
should  never  memonze  anything  that  he  cannot  understand 
,n  some  degree.  We  should  always  explain  the  meaning 
of  hat  which  we  ask  him  to  commit,  and  make  sure  thatl^ 
gets  it  A  young  woman  who  is  now  a  missionary  in  the 
Far  East  admitted  that  until  her  senior  year  in  college 
she  thought  that  ''Ebcnezer"  meant  "voice/ 'having  1  3 
m  ;-ly  childhood  the  hymn.  'He,^  I  raise  mine  EW^!' 

(6)  Repetitton  ts  monotonous  work;  and  your  ineenuitv 
will  at  tm^es  be  taxed  to  ho.d  the  pupils  to  it.  In~T 

rhythmic  mstmct  is  strong  within  them.  The  best  way  to 
hold  them^  to  tmtUfe  into  the  drm.  Make  it  quick  and 
snappy.   Children  like  a  brisk  mental  exeirise.  Uocte 

?I!Vr..  J  "'V'™'*'"^  ^'^^  M^idnzX  recitations. 

Let  one  pupil  begin  a  verse  aiid  another  finish  it.  Get  com- 
petatkm  between  this  boy  and  that,  or  between  sections  of 
the  class;  or  tram  your  class  for  competition  with  another 
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Give  only  so  much  time  to  each  pupil  called  on;  if  one 
fails,  go  on  to  the  next,  and  later  liclp  him  individually. 
Do  not  waste  the  lime  of  the  class  and  wear  out  their 
patience  by  dealing  too  long  with  individual  cases  of 
stupidity  or  lack  of  effort.  Take  them  separately  and  in 
private.  The  old  system  of  prizes  for  verses  learned  had 
better  be  given  up. 

(7)  There  should  be  frequent  review.  Do  not  drop  a 
passage  after  it  has  been  learned.  Keep  calling  for  it  from 
time  to  time.  Keep  all  the  old  material  fresh.  Help  your 
pupils  to  acquire  a  permanent  body  of  Scripture,  hymns 
and  prayers  that  will  be  available  when  needed. 

2.  Reviews.  All  Sunday  schools  have  review  Sundays; 
but  not  nearly  all  teachers  know  how  to  use  them.  The 
common  mistake  is  to  use  the  review  simply  to  refresh  the 
pupil's  memory.  But  mere  repetition  is  not  review.  It  is 
for  sake  of  perspective  and  organisation  that  we  look  back 
over  the  lessons  of  a  series.  The  pupil,  having  gotten  the 
whole,  is  now  able  to  see  the  parts  in  right  relation.  He 
can  now  understand  the  bearing  of  particular  events  and 
lessons  upon  one  another,  and  is  prepared  to  unify  and  sys- 
tematize his  ideas. 

The  review  should  mean,  not  merely  seeing  again,  but 
seeing  in  a  new  light.  Each  lesson  has  presented  facts 
worth  remembering,  truths  worth  keeping.  But  if  these 
are  rightly  to  he  understood  and  really  to  be  kept  and  used, 
they  must  not  be  left  as  a  mere  series,  without  connection 
save  that  this  was  taught  on  the  Sunday  after  that  and 
before  this  other.  There  is  historical  continuity  and  logical 
relationship  there.  And  the  teacher  fails  who  does  not  bring 
the  pupil  to  realize  the?"  connections  and  so  help  him  to 
systematize  and  unify  his  idea>.  Quite  as  irnpoi  lani  as  ilie 
getting  of  impressions  is  their  organization  mto  a  coherent 
and  usable  system.   Much  of  this,  of  course,  can  be  dcme 
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from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  as  the  teacher  seeks  to  couple 
each  lesson  with  those  tiiat  wciit  l,efore  atid  those  to  come. 
But  the  pupil  cannot  grasp  the  full  bearing  of  part  upon 
part  until  he  has  gotten  the  whole  and  stands  upon  the 
vantage-giound  of  review. 

Any  method  of  review  that  will  afford  a  genuine  per- 
spective and  rightly  accomplish  this  work  of  organization, 
has  Its  place.  Methods  that  but  repeat  matters  already 
gone  over  or  that  drill  the  tnemory  only,  are  insufficient. 
Methods  that  string  the  lessons  of  the  series  along  a  fane  tul 
acrostic,  that  for  novelty  organize  them  about  some  theme 
other  than  their  real  one,  or  that  permit  the  review  to  degen- 
erate mto  a  lot  of  detail-hunting  catch-questions,  are  iHonti- 
niate  * 


The  best  methods,  in  general,  involve  the  use  of  a  topical 
outlme,  covermg  the  salient  points  of  the  subject-matter  in 
logical  or  chronological  order.   If  possible,  it  is  best  to 
have  each  pupil  make  his  own  outline,  to  have  several  such 
outlines  presented  in  class,  to  discuss  and  rework  them.  and. 
finally,  to  get  out  of  them  an  outline  which  will  express  the 
united  judgment  of  class  and  teacher.'  If  pupils  are  nn- 
willing  or  unable  to  make  their  own  outlines,  topics  or  ques- 
tions may  be  assigned  them  and  reports  asked  for.  of  such  a 
character  that  they  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
and  the  preparation  in  class  of  an  outline.   To  gfv  e  an  ex- 
ammation  is  an  excellent  method  of  review,  provided  the 
examination  questions  are  of  the  right  sort  and  are  after 
ward  discussed  in  class.    Pupils  may  be  asked  to  write  a 
short  history  of  the  period  covered,  a  little  drama  presenting 

^7"*''      ^"  ^'"^y  "P°"  ^  assigned  topic 
which  will  lead  to  a  review  of  the  whole.    If  none  of  thL 

methods  arc  practicable,  an  ordinary  class  discussion  may 

'^r*  «r  u^T''^''^  '"to  the  "ght  chan- 

nels. With  the  younger  pupils,  and  with  those  who  cannot 
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be  gotten  to  do  much  work,  the  review  mav  well  take  the 
form  of  a  story  or  talk  by  teacher  or  superintendent,  illus- 
trated by  blackboard,  stereoptkon  or  pictures. 

Opportunity  should  always  be  given  in  review  for  the 
pupil  to  ask  questions,  i .  is  the  teacher's  last  chance  to  re- 
move misconceptions,  to  fill  up  gapt  and  to  pat  thii^  in 
right  relation. 

3.  Examinations  are  so  much  misunderstood  and  mis- 
used in  public  school  and  college  that  most  teachers  do  not 
even  think  of  their  use  in  the  Sunday  school.  Their  func- 
tion is  conceived  to  l)e  that  merely  of  testing  the  pupil's 
knowledge.  But  if  this  were  their  only  value,  they  might 
well  be  dispensed  with.  Any  teacher  can  tell  without  them 
what  progress  his  pupil  has  been  making,  what  work  he 
is  prepared  to  do  next,  and  so  whether  he  deserves  pro- 
motion. 

The  true  function  of  the  examination,  like  that  of  the 
review,  is  the  organisation  of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  The 
examination  is  given,  not  for  the  teacher's  sake,  but  for 
the  pupil's.  It  supplies  a  motive  for  thorough  work  and 
a  stimuhis  to  final  organization,  that  can  be  secured  m  no 
other  way.  And  if  the  examination  questions  be  rightly 
put,  they  in  themselves  constitute  points  of  view  which 
almost  compel  a  tnie  perspective. 

"The  function  of  the  examination  as  a  test  of  the  pupil's 
knowledge  is  not  of  paramount  importance,  but  its  function 
as  an  organising  agency  of  knowledge  is  supreme.  .  .  . 
The  virtue  of  the  examination  lies  in  its  power  to  force 
strenuous  mental  effort  to  the  task  of  organizing  a  large 
body  of  facts  and  principles  into  a  coherent  system.  This 
is  the  standard  by  which  examination  questions  should  be 
set.  They  shouk)  be  large  and  cmnprehensiy*,  so  formu= 
lated  that  they  will  bring  out  and  exercise,  not  the  memory 
for  details,  but  the  capacity  to  grasp  large  masses  of  knowl- 
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edge  and  weld  the  sefwrate  facts  and  principles  into 
tematic  unities."  ♦ 

Examinations  are  worth  while,  moreover,  as  a  test  of  the 
teacher's  work.  If  a  considerable  number  of  any  teacher's 
pttpili  ire  unable  to  paas  a  creditable  examination,  it  is 
evidence  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  his  teaching. 
A  careful  study  of  his  pupils'  failures  will  eveal  to  him 
not  only  what  gaps  he  must  fill  up  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  where  he  may  improve  his  presentotkm  and 
improve  his  method. 

If  these  be  the  functions  of  the  written  examination,  it 
is  just  as  much  needed  In  the  Sunday  school  as  in  the  pub- 
lic school.  Indeed,  it  is  more  needed.  The  public  school 
is  able  to  use  methods  of  compulsion  which  the  Sunday 
school  cannot;  it  has  more  time  at  its  disposal,  a  better 
standardized  curriculum  and  better  trained  teachers— for 
all  of  which  reasons  it  might  more  easily  dispense  with  ex- 
aminations and  }  et  maintain  a  high  standard  of  wor? 

We  ne<'d  not  fear  that  examinations  will  be  unp-. .  /h^ 
and  drive  pupils  from  school,  if  we  administer  them  •  &  i 
d^ee  of  common  sense. 

**At  first,  at  least,  the  examinations  may  be  made  optional, 
no  pupil  being  obliged  to  take  them,  but  all  being  encouraged 
to  do  so.  .  .  .  The  examination  should  not  cover  a  kmg 
period,  probably  not  to  exceed  three  months,  though  when 
the  system  is  fairly  under  way  an  annual  examination  might 
be  given  for  those  who  are  willing  to  take  it.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
aminatioo  should  not  be  a  mere  test  of  memory.  Its  edu- 
cational purpose  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind.  If  the 
questions  are  rightly  framed,  so  as  to  constitute  a  ftal 
review  of  the  main  features  of  the  quarter's  work,  they 
may  very  properly  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  oil  one 

•Bagley,  "The  Educative  Process,"  pp.  333,  334. 
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Sunday,  to  be  returned  with  the  answers  a  week  later,  the 
pupils  being  instructed  to  make  use  of  the  Bible  and  any 
other  accessible  sources  of  information,  personal  help  only 
being  excluded."  * 

Another  method  is  to  give  out  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
questions,  sq  framed  as  to  constitute  a  thorough  review, 
with  the  statement  that  on  the  following  Sunday  an  ex- 
amination will  be  conducted,  at  which  pupils  will  be  ex- 
pected to  write,  without  assistance  of  any  sort,  answers  to 
four  or  five  questions  which  the  teacher  will  choose  from 
this  list 

The  questions  should,  of  course,  be  suited  to  the  maturity 
of  the  class.  Examinations  may  be  given  with  successs 
in  the  Junior  department  and  in  those  above  it.  As  soon  as 
pupils  are  able  to  write  easily  and  have  become  accustomed 
to  examinations  in  the  public  school,  they  are  ready  for  ex- 
aminations in  the  Sunday  school  as  well. 

The  examination  should  be  made  something  of  an  occa- 
sion. Otherwise  it  will  not  constitute  a  sufficient  stimuius. 
It  should  be  announced  far  enough  ahead;  it  should  he 
carefully  administered  and  supervised;  the  papers  should 
be  graded  with  scrupulous  fairness ;  and  recognition  should 
be  given  to  those  who  pass  creditably-~a  report  sent  to 
parents,  a  list  announced  or  posted,  promotion  to  a  higher 
class,  a  certificate  given  for  each  examination  passed,  or  a 
diploma  at  the  completion  of  a  course  covering  several  years 
of  work.  The  pupil's  full  grade,  however,  should  not  de- 
pend on  the  examination.  It  should  be  made  up  on  the 
basis  of  the  class-room  work,  the  notebook  or  other  routine 
written  or  manual  work,  and  the  examination. 

The  teacher  ought  always  to  read  and  grade  the  papers 


•  Burton  and  Matlu  ws :  '  Principles  and  Ideals  for  the  Sunday 
School,"  pp.  159^  i6a 
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before  the  next  meeting  of  the  class.  Then,  if  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  exammation  is  to  be  realized,  there  should  be  a 
free  discussion  of  the  questions.  Such  a  discussion  is 
both  more  economical  and  more  satisfactory  in  result  than 
correcting  and  handing  back  the  papers.  It  is  a  golden 
opportunity  for  final  review.  On  the  one  hand  the  pupils 
are  eager  and  interested  to  know  how  well  they  have  suc- 
ceeded; on  the  other  hand  their  answers  have  revealed  to 
the  teacher  what  misconceptions  need  correcting  and  what 
i^ps  need  filling,  that  the  work  of  the  term  may  be  brought 
to  its  prq>er  conclusion. 
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FOR  INVESTIGATION,  WRITTEN  REPORT  AND  DIS- 
CUSSION 

Write  out  twenty-five  review  questions  for  the  work  of  the  last 
quarter  m  your  class.  Let  them  be  of  such  a  character  that  a 
sdectjon  may  be  made  from  them  to  constitute  an  examination  If 
practicable,  put  them  in  the  hands  of  your  pupils  for  home  study, 
and  then  conduct  rach  an  exarainatioii.  Report  in  writing  the  results 
of  your  ej^erimoit. 


LESSON  X 


Making  the  Application 

The  final  goal  of  our  work  is  moral  and  spiritual.  The 
Sunday  school  fails  that  lacks  the  evangelistic  motive.  Its 
supreme  aim  should  be  identical  with  that  of  the  church — 
to  secure  a  commitment  of  the  life  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  provide  opporttinities  for  Giristian  service  and 
to  promote  growth  in  Christian  character. 

I.  The  Sunday  school's  instruction,  therefore, 
SHOULD  ISSUE  IN  PRACTICAL  CONCLUSIONS.  It  should  lead 
the  pupil  to  spiritual  insights  and  beget  within  him  a  sense 
of  concrete  moral  obligations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  same  truths  are  to  be  tat^ht 
in  every  grade,  or  that  every  lesson  should  end  with  a 
spiritual  application.  It  does  mean  that  the  teaching  should 
be  the  expression  of  the  teacher's  own  life  with  God  and 
his  steadfast  purpose  to  guide  his  pupils  to  that  life;  and 
that  it  should  be  grounded  in  his  sympathetic  discernment 
of  the  truth  as  revealed  in  God's  Word  and  hk  endeavor 
to  give  that  truth  to  his  pupils. 

The  great  question  is:  Should  the  teacher  state  the  prac- 
tical conclusion  and  make  the  application  for  his  pupils,  or 
should  he  let  them  do  this  for  themselves?  Should  his  ap- 
peal to  heart  and  conscience  and  will  be  direct  or  indirectf 
It  is  hard  to  lay  down  general  rules.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
the  teacher's  work  must  be  personal  and  individual.  There 
are  two  reasons,  however,  why  the  indirect  method  is 
usually  Ijetter: 

(a)  If  the  teacher  makes  the  application  for  his  pupils, 
there  is  danger  lest  in  their  minds  his  authority  be  subsH- 
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tutcd  for  that  of  the  truth  itself.   They  may  feel  that  ft  is 
but  his  conclusion,  and  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  Even 
so,  they  may  accept  it  for  a  time.    But  the  spiritual  life 
can  finally  rest  upon  no  authority  other  than  the  inward 
appeal  of  the  truth  itsdf   Life's  irftimate  convictions  are 
grounded,  not  m  what  teachers  say  or  chtttches  fomndate, 
or  even  m  the  Bible  as  an  external  authority  forced  upon 
us  from  above,  but  in  the  soul's  natural  response  to  the 
truth  of  God.    If  we  will  but  get  the  real  meaning  of  His 
Word  to  men  and  present  it  clearly  and  concretely  to  our 
pupils,  we  need  add  no  application  of  our  own.   They  too 
will  feel  its  truth  and  power.   It  win  beget  within  theni 
convictions  which  are  abiding  because  the  express  of 
their  own  deepest  impulses  and  aspirations. 

{h)  Indirect  suggestion  is  usually  more  potent  than 
direct  suggestion.  The  strength  of  a  suggested  idea  depends 
upon  Its  ability  to  keep  itself  before  the  mind,  and  so  to 
issue  m  action.  And  this  ability  depends  in  great  part  it 
IS  clear,  upon  the  absence  of  conflicting  ideas  which  might 
claim  the  attention  and  inhibit  action.  A  little  child  will 
"P*""  anything  you  tell  him,  just  because  he 
la<*s  the  critical  ideas  which  experience  alone  can  bring. 

As  we  grow  up  and  experiences  accumulate  and  judg- 
ment matures,  we  become  less  open  to  direct  suggestion 
The  presentation  of  any  idea  arouses  within  us  a  host  of 
images,  memories  and  other  ideas,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  more  attractive  than  that  presented,  and  mav  take  pos- 
session of  the  mind  to  its  exchision.  And  if  we  are  con- 
scious that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  influence  our  think- 
ing or  conduct,  that  very  fact  marshals  conflfeting  klea« 
withm  us.  We  naturally  put  ourselves  into  an  attitude  of 
defence;  we  resist  the  intrusion  of  the  foreign  thought. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  be  introduced  easily  and 
mdirectly,  without  shock  or  palpable  effort  to  influence; 
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if  we  are  given,  instead  of  a  ready-made  conclusion,  the 
material  from  which  to  draw  one  of  our  own — it  then 
seems  a  natural  part  of  ourselves,  holds  our  interest  and 
influences  action. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the  power  of  in- 
direct suggestion.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  has  given  an  admiral )Ie 
description  of  how  Nathan  used  this  method  to  teach  David 
the  greatest  lesson  of  his  life : 

"When  Nathan  was  commissamied  to  reprove  David,  you 
know  that  if  he  had  gone  at  once,  and  tamd  him  with  the 
offence,  and  said,  'You  have  comnuited  a  great  sin,  and  I 
have  come  to  rebuke  you/  David  would  probably  have  been 
prepared  with  some  answer.  That  was  a  form  of  accu- 
sation which  he  very  likely  anticipated,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
he  had  so  armed  himself  with  pleas  of  aelf-justification, 
and  so  skillfully  'managed'  his  conscience,  tiiat  the  chaise 
would  scarcely  have  impressed  him  at  all.  But  instead  of 
this,  the  prophet  began  to  tell  him  a  narrative:  'There  were 
two  men  in  one  city,  tlie  one  rich  and  the  other  poor.'  He 
went  on  further,  as  you  know,  detailing  the  various  inci- 
dents of  his  story,  until  'David's  anger  was  greatly  kindled 
afainst  the  man,'  and  he  exclaimed,  'As  the  Lord  liveth, 
the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely  die.*  Not 
til!  the  solemn  words,  'Thou  art  the  man  !*  had  been  uttered 
in  his  hearing,  did  tlie  coin  iction  come  thoroughly  home  to 
his  heart  that  he  was  really  guilty.  Now,  why  was  it  that 
NatSlHMi'fl  method  was  so  effective?  Because  David  had 
listened  with  interest  to  the  story  without  supposing  that 
it  concerned  him.  His  judgment  ivas  clear  and  unbiased, 
atid  he  came  to  the  ri(/ht  conclusion  before  he  perceived  that 
the  cciclusion  applied  to  himself.  How  much  deeper  and 
more  permanent  was  the  impression  thus  made  than  if  the 
prophet  had  confined  himself  to  a  plain  literal  examination 
of  the  right  and  wrong  of  David's  own  case.   And  we  may 
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see  the  same  thing  ilhistrated  in  our  Lord's  parables  con- 
stantly, that  they  not  only  chain  the  attention  of  the  listener 
by  their  pictorial  character,  but  they  set  him  thinking  for 
himielf,  and  drawing  inferences  abont  tmthi  of  the  high- 
est value  almost  without  being  aware  of  it  TAr  most 
effective  lessons  which  enter  the  human  heart  are  not  those 
whch  take  the  form  of  lessens.  It  is  when  we  are  least 
conscious  of  the  process  by  which  we  are  impressed  that  we 
are  imprauted  most  deeply.*** 

Jeam  toed  this  method  constantly.  It  is  one  reason  why 
He  taught  so  much  by  stories.  Whai  the  lawyer,  "desiring 
to  justify  hin.  elf,"  asked  "Who  is  my  neighbor?"  Jesus 
gave  no  direct  answer,  but  began  to  tell  a  story.  He  told 
how  a  man  was  beset  by  robbers  in  a  lonely  road,  and  left 
naked  and  half  dead;  how  in  turn  a  priest  and  a  Levite 
came  that  way  and  saw  him  lying,  bat  "passed  by  (m 
other  side" ;  how  finally  a  Samaritan  was  "moved  witfi  com- 
passion" and  cared  for  him.  The  story  ended  with  a  ques- 
tion: "Which  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  proved  neigh- 
bor unto  him  that  fell  among  the  robbers?"  "He  that 
showed  mercy  on  him,"  came  the  answer.  Only  then,  when 
the  lawyer  had  gotten  the  idea  for  himself,  did  J  esus  <frive 
home  the  obligation :  "Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.'* 

In  general,  then,  the  indirect  method  of  getting  moral 
and  spiritual  conclusions  is  the  better.  It  is,  indeed,  but  an 
application  of  the  principles  of  self-activity  and  appercep- 
tion. Better  to  get  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself  than  to 
think  f<Hr  him.  It  is  harder,  of  course.  It  nu^ns  dist 
you  must  present  the  material  so  concretely  and  vividly 
that  your  pupils  will  be  sure  to  get  the  right  conclusion. 

Two  qualifications  must  be  made:  (o)  With  little  chil- 
dren the  direct  method  may  and  must  be  used — because 

•Fltdi:  "The  Art  of  Securing  Atteation,"  pp.  107,  108.  (Italics 
not  in  the  origtoaL) 
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they  are  as  yet  unable  to  reason  clearly  for  themselves,  be- 
cause they  have  implicit  faith  in  the  authority  of  those 
they  love,  because  their  minds  are  peculiarly  open  to  direct 
suggestion.  Only  gradually  is  direct  to  be  replaced  with  in- 
direct suggestion,  (b)  There  are  times  when,  in  every 
grade  and  for  every  pupil,  the  teacher  should  directly, 
clearly  and  forcibly  state  the  practical  application  of  the 
truth.  That  teacher  will  fail  who  is  afraid  ever  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  conscience  and  will  of  his  pupil.  The  in- 
direct method  is  often  not  in  itself  enough.  Nathan  fol- 
lowed his  story  with  "Thou  art  the  man";  Jesus  turned  the 
lawyer's  conclusion  into  an  obligation— "Go,  and  do  thou 
likewise."  Direct  suggestion  is  at  times  needed,  not  as  a 
substitute  for  indirect,  but  as  its  culmination.  Do  first  all 
that  vou  can  to  make  the  pupil  see  the  truth  for  himself; 
then  do  not  be  afraid  to  apply  it  frankly,  if  you  feel  that 
such  directness  is  needed  to  crystaliii.e  his  convictions. 

2.  The  Sunday  school  should  lead  its  pupils  to  a 
concrete  understanding  of  the  business  of  the  king- 
DOM OF  God  in  the  world.  We  should  not  be  content  with 
general  insights  merely,  with  developing  good  intentions, 
or  even  with  leading  our  pupil  to  experience  conversion  and 
to  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  of  God.  We  must  help 
him  to  realize  and  understand  his  opportunities  of  service, 
and  to  find  his  place  as  a  worker.  Wc  must  develop  within 
him  practical  wisdom  and  resourcefulness. 

This  means  that  the  Sunday  school  should  train  its  pupils, 
not  away  from  the  Church,  but  into  an  appreciation  of  what 
it  is  doing  in  the  world  and  an  enlistment  in  its  service. 
And  it  means  that  the  instruction  of  the  Sunday  school 
should  draw  its  materials  not  only  from  the  Bible,  its  chief 
text-book,  but  from  hunian  life  itself,  from  Church  history, 
missions,  social  conditions  and  duties — in  short,  fr<wn  th« 
whole  field  of  applied  Chnstianity, 
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3.  The  Sunday  school  should  give  its  pupils  somi< 

THING  TO  DO  AND  ORGANIZE  THEM  IN  ACTUAL  CHRISTIAN 

SERVICE.  It  should  not  stop  with  instruction.  Religion  is  a 
life.  We  learn  by  doing.  Both  because  it  is  religious  and  be- 
cause it  is  educational,  therefore,  the  Sunday  school  should 
organize  its  pupils  for  action.  It  should  provide  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  truths  it  seeks  to  teach,  and  for  the  carrying 
out  in  life  of  the  ideals  it  presents. 

We  have  already  laid  great  stress  upon  the  principle,  "No 
impression  without  expression."  We  must  now  give  to  it 
a  deeper  meaning.  In  the  moral  and  spiritual  realm,  there 
is  110  genuine  expression  save  that  of  deeds.  Not  what  your 
pupil  can  tell  of  P.il)le  stories  or  the  gliljness  with  which  he 
can  recite  texts,  not  the  neatness  of  his  written  work,  the 
precision  of  his  maps,  or  the  beauty  of  the  models  he  has 
constructed,  measure  the  success  of  your  teaching;  but 
rather  the  life  he  leads.  The  only  true  preparation  for  life 
is  life  itself;  the  only  effective  traininn  for  service  is  to 
serve.  Every  Suiulay  school  class  should  organize  for 
service.  It  should  get  something  to  do  that  is  of  real 
social  value.  It  should  hold  its  pupils  by  their  common 
interest  in  this  concrete  piece  of  work.  It  slKmld  exf^ress 
its  ideals  in  real  endeavor. 

4.  This  conception  of  the  Sunday  school  rec(^izes  the 

CLAS?  AS  A  NATURAL  UNIT  OF  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

It  makes  of  the  school  in  no  unreal  sense  a  federation  of 
classes. 

( I )  The  teaching,  work  and  orgcmismtion  should  he  care- 

fuVy  graded.  Life's  changes  are  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  the  varying  social  attitudes  of  later  childhood  and 
adolescence.  The  comeiit  of  the  teaching,  the  type  of  class 
organization,  and  the  character  of  thj  Christian  service 
which  it  may  seek  to  accomplish,  must  be  determined  with 
full  regard  to  the  natural  interests  of  the  pupils,  the  stage 
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of  moral  development  reached,  and  the  opportunities  and 
temptations  of  their  social  environment.  In  the  Junior 
department  there  may  be  a  class  of  Boy  Scouts,  and  one 
of  girls  who  are  interested  in  getting  a  Christmas  tree 
read}^  for  a  children's  hospital;  in  the  Intermediate  and 
Senior  departments  you  may  find  one  band  making  a  study 
of  missions  in  India  and  supporting  a  native  preacher; 
while  another,  of  older  pupils,  is  interested  in  pr6blems  of 
philanthropy  and  the  work  of  social  settlements.  Each  has 
its  particular  work  to  do,  and  each  an  organization  of  its 
own. 

{2)  This  conception  of  the  Sunday  school  makes  prac- 
ticable the  co-ordination  of  all  the  Church's  educational 
agencies.  We  have  multiplied  organizations  as  new  needs 
have  been  recognized,  until  the  very  strenuousness  of  our 
efforts  defeats  itself.  Besides  the  Sunday  school,  there  arc 
hoys*  clubs  and  girls*  clubs,  gymnasium  classes  and  athletic 
teams,  mission  bands  for  all  ages  from  the  tiny  tots  up, 
junior,  intermediate  and  senior  young  people*s  societies, 
aid  societies,  the  King's  Daughters,  and  the  men's  brother- 
hoods. There  is  overlapping  of  function,  in  coordination 
of  effort,  and  a  waste  of  enerjjy.  There  would  be  a  great  in- 
;.rcasc  of  efficiency  if  cricli  church  were  to  bring  all  its  edu- 
cational agencies  under  one  organization.  Methods  may 
of  course  vary.  There  may  simply  be  a  committee  of  the 
church  to  mark  out  the  fields  of  the  respective  organiza* 
tions  and  bring  about  the  needed  unity  of  efTort.  A  federa- 
tion of  societies  may  be  organized  as  a  "Oiurch  School," 
of  which  each  would  be  a  part.  The  societies,  as  a  school 
of  practice,  may  be  >.orrelated  with  the  various  grades 
of  the  Sunday  school,  as  a  school  of  instruction.  The 
simplest  plan  would  seem  to  be  their  incorporation  within 
the  Sunday  school  itself.  Our  conception  of  the  class  as  i 
unit  of  social  and  religious  life  makes  this  quite  possible. 
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(3)  This  conception  of  the  Sunday  school  makes  pos- 
sible a  definite  co-operation  with  home  and  public  school 
lly/t  ask  parents  and  school  teachers  to  help  us  teach  re- 
ligious truths  to  our  pupils,  we  get  little  response.  But  if 
we  organize  to  do  Mmthing  of  social  vahie,  they  can  and 
will  co-operate. 

5.  The  organized  adult  class  stands  naturally  at  the 
head  of  such  a  federation  of  classes  into  a  school  of  Chris- 
tian service.    It  differs  from  others  only  in  that  its  inter- 
ests are  mature,  its  grasp  of  Christian  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities more  broad,  its  temper  more  truly  practical,  its 
standards  of  efficiency  more  exacting,  and  democracy  more 
essential  in  its  work  and  organization.    Let  the  particular 
form  of  organization  be  what  it  will— the  men's  brother- 
hood,  the  women's  missionary  society,  the  mothers'  club, 
the  young  men's  league— each  should  itself  become  part 
of  the  Sunday  school,  or  maintain  an  adult  class  in 
the  .Sunday  school.    None  need  surrender  its  independ- 
ence of  organization;  it  should  be  rc(|uired  simply  to  regis- 
ter its  distinctive  educational  work  as  one  of  the  elective 
courses  of  the  advanced  department. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  plan  are  manifold.  We  name 
only  a  few:  (a)  Co-ordination  of  educational  work  and 
unity  of  practical  effort  within  the  church  ;  (b)  the  practical 
service  of  the  adult  organizations  will  be  more  enlightened, 
since  the  educational  motive  remains;  (c)  the  children's 
practical  service  will  acquire  dignity  in  their  eyes,  because 
adults,  too,  are  seen  to  share  the  same  motive  and  to  work 
through  the  same  institution ;  (d)  there  will  be  no  evident 
time  of  graduation  from  the  Sunday  school 
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FOR  INVESTIGATION,  WRITTEN  REPORT  AND  DIS- 

CUSSION 

WTiat  is  your  class  undertaking  in  the  way  of  Christian  service, 
and  why  has  it  chosen  just  this  si>ecific  form?  Does  this  form  of 
Christian  service  bear  any  relation  to  the  instruction  material  which 
the  class  is  studying?  If  a  closer  relation  seems  desirable  between 
the  class  instruction  and  the  class  activity,  what  practical  auaes- 
tioiM  do  you  have  to  make  toward  bringing  this  about? 


